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Installation of Alpha Eta Chapter 


Upsala College 
MH 


ATURDAY, March 27, 1943, witnessed the advance of 
S Phi Alpha Theta into the eighteenth state—New Jersey 

—and some eighty miles farther East (from Alpha 
Alpha, Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to 
East Orange, New Jersey) when Alpha Eta chapter was 
installed at Upsala College by the national secretary-treas. 
urer, Donald B. Hoffman. 

A group of three faculty and six student members were 
officially initiated and installed as the Alpha Eta chapter at 
that time. These nine charter members are: Ralph 0. 
Hjelm; Barbara Stragnell; Dr. H. F. Arnold; Dr. A. R. 
Calman; Mrs. Margaret King; Sophie Mark; Helen De. 
Noia; Robert Scott: and Hunter B. Grant, Jr. Following 
the initiation and installation ceremonies, the entire group 
adjourned for a delightful luncheon, at which the president 
of Upsala College, Dr. Evold B. Lawson was a guest. 

Highlighting the greetings from many national officers, 
members of the Advisory Committee, and the chapters was 
one, in Swedish, from Dr. Francis J. Bowman, National 
Councilor. Since Upsala College is closely connected with 
Swedish Lutheran groups, the greeetings were most appro- 
priate. 

The officers of Alpha Eta, both members of the Junior 
class, are: Ralph O. Hjelm, president; Barbara Stragnell, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Although installed in the midst of a great war, when 
American colleges are beginning to feel a sharp decline in 
enrollment, Alpha Eta bids fair to be a most active chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta. 

We greet you most warmly and wish you every success, 
in historical scholarship, understanding, and fellowship. 
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The Early Schools of Oxford 
and Cambridge 


DH 
Jostan Cox RussELL 


HE FORMATIVE PERIOD of the medieval English uni- 

versities was largely over by 1265, although, of 

course, these institutions underwent great and ex- 
tensive changes later. A hundred years earlier England 
had had many schools, but no universities. Such places as 
Northampton, Lincoln, and Winchester, as well as Oxford, 
attracted students, and few differences were apparent 
among them in the documents of the period. They had a 
few masters and relatively few students, but they were 
already institutions with fairly fixed customs and a definite 
function in English society. The university of 1265 was 
quite a different institution. Indeed, so different was it that 
historians have neglected the study of the schools for the 
light which might thereby be thrown upon the ideas and 
influences surrounding early university development. It is 
our purpose to consider certain of these ideas and influences 
ind the factors which produced only two permanent insti- 


tutions of higher education out of the many promising 
centres. 


Such a study has been rendered easier by the appearance 
ofanumber of writings. On the university side are Emden’s 


vision of Rashdall’s Medieval Universities and his Oxford 


1. This study is revised from a paper read before the Erasmus Club of 
Duke University and benefits from the subsequent discussion, notably by 
Professors Nelson and Quynn of Duke and A. C. Krey of Minnesota. 

2 The early documents concerning education in England have been edited 
in large part by A. F. Leach, Educational Charters and Documents 598 to 
1909 (Cambridge, 1911). 
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Hall in Medieval Times.* The problem of the relationship 
of the papacy to schools and universities has been studied by 
Post.* Two studies upon the schools have appeared, pre. 
pared by scholars with somewhat different approaches to 
the subject.5 The quasi-university of Northampton and 
early legal study at Oxford have been discussed by Richard. 
son,® while Hunt has written upon status of English learn. 
ing in part of the period.’ Other phases of the subject re. 
main to be studied: the influence of changes in number of 
ecclesiastical and clerical positions, clerical and secular atti- 
tudes toward teaching, evidence for university growth, and 
influence of the selection of Oxford and Cambridge, among 
others. For several of these the evidence is not too clear 
but at least it can be the basis for further discussion. 
Perhaps the greatest single problem of early English 
university history is why the cathedral schools did not de- 
velop into universities. Even in the early part of the twelfth 
century York, London, Salisbury, and Lincoln were known 


as great clerical centres.* Before the end of the century, 
other schools had arisen at Canterbury,® Exeter,’ and 


3. Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, edited 
by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1936). The third 
volume relating to England and certain general phases of university life 
is edited by Emden. A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Medieval Tima 
(Oxford, 1927). 

. Gaines Post, “Alexander III, the Licentia Docendi, and the rise of Uni- 
versities,” Haskins Anniversary Essays (Boston, 1929), pp. 255-277. 

. A. W. Parry, Education in England in the Middle Ages (London, 1920); 
A. F. Leach, The Schools of Medieval England (London, 1915). Leach’s 
work is without footnotes, but the references can usually be traced 
without difficulty in his Educational Charters. 

. “H. G. Richardson, “The Schools of Northampton in the Twelfth 
Century,” English Historical Review, tvt (1941), pp. 596-606; “The 
Oxford Law School under John,” Law Quarterly Review, Lv (1941), 
PP. 319-338. : 

. R. W. Hunt, “English Learning in the late twelfth century,” Transaction 
of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, XIX (1936), pp. 19-42- 

. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 105-107. 

. W. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures (Oxford, 1887), pp. 156 ff. 

. R.L. Poole, “The Early Lives of Robert Pullen and Nicholas Breakspear,” 
Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester, 1925), 
pp. 62-63. 
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Hereford."' Most of them had become important quite as 
soon as had Oxford and all of them long before Cambridge 
became a center of education. In their bishops and chancel- 
lors these centres had definite leaders in education, supported 
by benefices. Yet none became a university. Of course a 
certain element of chance existed since London was so similar 
to Paris, as to royal and episcopal status, that it might have 
become a university site. The result may have been accidental 
but the statistical chances are heavily against it. 


I 


The discussion of the rise of universities has been re- 
stricted by the sources which are rather few and largely 
limited to the more advanced subjects of study. Some ad- 
ditional information may be secured if questions which 
vitally concern any academic institution are asked and 
answers sought in unusual sources. Students usually attend 
school to secure an education for definite careers and plan 
to study the subjects which prepare them for those careers. 
During the period of study they have the problem of their 
support, a problem of great weight if the preparation 
requires many years. These factors influence universities 
today and should have been important in the Middle Ages. 

Medieval education led into the clergy and the related 
derical subjects of law, medicine, and business. The oppor- 
tunities in those fields increased greatly from 1066 to 1265, 
frst in the purely ecclesiastical field and then in the clerical. 
At the time in which English population was growing from 
about 1,100,000 to 2,750,000, the monastic population 
jmped from less than a thousand to probably over 7,000, 
even if the mendicants are not included.2* The number of 


i, J. C. Russell, “Hereford and Arabic Science in England about 1175-1200,” 
Isis, XVIII (1932), pp. 14-25; Hunt, of. cit., p. 23. 

2. These figures for the lay and clerical population come from my un- 
published study on Medieval British Population. 
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parishes increased from about four thousand to over eight 
thousand, but the pattern of expansion is not clear chrono. 
logically. Moreover, the number of vicarages and lesser 
positions increased also. On the clerical side, initiative and 
example came from the central government, producing an 
enthusiasm for documents and records which required an 
ever growing number of writers who had some knowledge 
of legal processes. 

The use of written financial accounts became of im. 
portance even for private estates in the thirteenth century 
as England became more conscious of the value of financial 
records. The monks, rectors, vicars, and better paid clerks 
were quite affluent, but the literate group included many 
poorly rewarded clerks, particularly parish clerks whose 
status was often little better than peasant freemen.” 

The sheer weight of numbers seeking education probably 
would have created permanent institutions of a different 
character from the earlier schools. Contemporary economic 
life, in which a parallel expansion occurred, developed first 
the gild merchant and later the craft gild. To the latter 
the university was similar in many respects. The study of 
the forces which created the gilds is still not well advanced 
and has little light to throw upon university origins yet. 

The curricula of the schools followed closely the needs 
of the students. The priests and monks were expected to be 
literate: for this a general arts course was sufficient although 
a knowledge of some theology was advantageous. Many 
aspired to higher study, especially those whose social back- 
ground needed strengthening by academic prestige.’* Not 


13. Unfortunately no study of the “clerk” in medieval England has been 
made. It would be a very valuable addition to our understanding of the 
educational needs and organization of the period. On one phase, see L. 
C. Gabel, Benefit of Clergy in the Later Middle Ages (Northampton, 
Mass., 1929). 

On the attraction of scholars to monasteries, see Hunt, of. cit., pp. 27-28; 
on the literacy of monks, Gerald of Wales, Opera Omnia (Rolls Series), 
Il, p. 347. 
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much attention was devoted to the study of medicine.© As 
monasteries acquired property, they needed better adminis- 
trators, particularly men versed in law. The newer class 
of administrative and clerical students also took to law and 
its close relative, the ars dictandi, the art of writing letters 
and documents.’*® Here was a shift away from the classics 
toward the more practical subjects. 

Means of support was no less important. Monasteries 
usually educated their younger members either within the 
walls or at external schools. The early students were apt 
to come from families which could supply them with liberal 
allowances or benefices. If they went to cathedral schools, 
they learned from masters supported by prebends who 
might receive gifts but who were not expected to demand 
fees. As greater numbers of opportunities opened for the 
literate.) more and more poor boys were attracted into 
education, so that even serfs were freed by small payments 
that they might become clerks. For the poor the prospect 
of advance was brighter in the church than elsewhere.” 

The trend throughout the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries is clear. Earlier, promotion was rapid for 
students, most of whom were well cared for while at school 
and took liberal arts to meet the needs of literacy in their 
career. Later, more and more students struggled for poorer 
paying places after difficult times at school, studying, in many 
cases, the newer and more practical subjects. Thus we have 
asort of dualism of development with a kind of law of 


1. In his dissertation, E. A. Hammond has a chapter upon medical schools 
and libraries but could find little evidence of medical training in England 
in this period. The Medical Profession in England in the Late Middle 
Ages (Chapel Hill, 1941, unpublished doctoral thesis). 

. For recent study upon the ars dictandi, see C. H. Haskins, Renaissance 
of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1927), particularly ch. 1v and its 
bibliography. 

No study of the support of medieval students seems to have been under- 
taken. It should be well worth the effort. 
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diminishing returns in early education. Furthermore, the 
newer students and newer subjects were less specifically 
religious in character. A village priest or vicar with “cure 
of souls” or a prospective monk obviously was in the heart 
of the ecclesiastical system. A village clerk, devoting his 
time largely to writing charters, wills, and to farming was 
useful in the church service but hardly essential, while clerks 
writing up baronial or manorial accounts had little to do 
with the church. Yet they had the same elementary education. 
This duality had interesting implications. Insofar as 
education led into the clergy it should have been, according 
to church theory, free to all. To charge students for such 
study was like charging for holy orders and was regarded 
also as simony. For education in other subjects, the Church 
was not responsible and had no more interest in them than 
it did in the work of the gilds of the time. The possibility 
of conflict of interests is clear and will be taken up next. 


II 

Certain definitions are necessary before proceeding to 
consideration of the problem of early teaching. The 
master’s degree in the schools simply allowed the successful 
candidate to teach in that school. It was like the mastership 
in a gild and in this period was not a general certificate to 
teach. The license to teach granted by the chancellor of a 
cathedral conferred upon the candidate the right to set up 
his school in the area, usually only the city and its suburbs, 
over which the chancellor had the ecclesiastical patronage. 
These had different meanings later but they do not affect the 
early teaching problem. The problem which the chancellor 
faced was, who should be permitted to teach in the schools. 

On the one hand the Pope had very definite ideas in re- 
gard to the obligations of the chancellors."* He felt that all 


18. This is the subject of Post’s article (cf. note 4). Cf. Leach, Charters, 


p. 123. 
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properly qualified persons should be permitted to teach 
without paying any fee to the chancellor. Furthermore, he 
urged that as far as possible all teaching should be available 
to students gratis. The Pope obviously regarded learning 
as a religious exercise primarily. He was aware, however, 
that this wish for free opportunity to teach was usually 
prevented by a certain “bad and illegal custom.’ 

This custom prescribed that teaching, like other economic 
opportunities in the Middle Ages, was subject to monopoly 
control. The teacher must secure someone’s permission to 
teach, no matter how excellent his credentials. Usually the 
right to appoint a teacher in a parish belonged to the church’s 
patron." Probably the priest would perform this service 
himself unless he was willing to allow someone else to do it.” 
School patronage and clerical patronage were not always 
coextensive. The chancellor of a cathedral city usually had 
the patronage of the whole area, as we have mentioned, and 
often religious houses possessed it over the whole of a large 
place. Apparently, the right to appoint the schoolmaster 
belonged to the oldest parish and did not belong to later 
parishes carved out of the original parish.” 

How did the patrons exercise their rights of ap- 
pointment? A clerk, John Jekyll, who had tried to teach at 
Winchester, lost his appeal about 1159 against the master, 
Jordan Fantosme, the poet, who was acting in place of a 
chancellor since Winchester had a monastic chapter.» No 


. Leach, Charters, p. 119. 

. Parry, op. cit., p. 92; Leach, Schools, pp. 112 ff. 

1. Parry, op. cit., pp. 94, 100; Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 75, 89. 

. This is apparently the meaning of an item formulated by the Council of 
Winchester in 1200. Leach, Educational Charters, p. 139. 

. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 95-97, 109, 117, 129, 133. 
Parry, op. cit., p. 95. Parry does not discuss the question of a second 
parish starting a school if the first parish had failed to do so. In theory, 


presumably, the second parish could, since no monopoly had as yet been 
established. 


. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 113-155. 
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other clear cases seem to occur in this period, but the fact 
that universities did not develop in the cathedral cities is 
evidence enough that the chancellors did not encourage the 
free licensing of teachers. The problem then becomes one 
of trying to fathom the reasons for this attitude on the part 
of the educational patrons. 

The attitude of the Papacy was probably one factor. 
The bishops and chancellors may well have felt that their 
duty toward the education of the clergy was satisfied by the 
provision of one or two masters in elementary education, 
theology, and music, supported by benefices. Additional 
masters, if licensed, must have been supported in large part 
by either gifts or tuition. The problem of simony would 
be a delicate matter. Perhaps it might have been faced if 
there had not been the further complication of additional 
students. 

The problem of discipline in the twelfth century might 
well be feared by the cathedral chancellors. The students 
were often quite young. They lived, for the most part, 
where they pleased. Some were clerks, and therefore at 
least theoretically exempt from lay jurisdiction. Others 
pretended that they were clerks and used their immunity for 
unlawful purposes.” Under these circumstances, chancellors 
might well have hesitated about licensing many masters and 
bringing in large numbers of students, even if constant re- 
ports of disorder at the continental institutions had not 
come to his ears. 

Another danger, more evident to the medieval chancel- 
lor than to the modern scholar, was the possibility of the 
loss of legal jurisdiction. Medieval law generated spor- 
taneously in any group with special interests and identity of 
its own. Medieval gilds, for instance, had their own laws. 


26. Cf. Cambridge in 1231. Leach, Educational Charters, p. 149. 
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Thus a group of masters and students might easily form a 
university and shut out the chancellor, if they became strong 
enough. The king might claim that, since students came 
from all parts of England, he was their overlord and could 
grant them liberties and immunities from the control of the 
chancellor. Had not the University of Paris secured a 
charter from Philip Augustus in 1200? Or even the Pope 
might allege that, since clerks came from all over Christen- 
dom, he could legislate for them.*7 Had not Fantosme 
appealed to the papacy in the Winchester case? Any of 
these developments would be at the expense of the chancel- 
lor’s authority. 

Unfortunately, no chancellor unburdened his mind with 
reference to the refusal to license more teachers so that 
these surmises may never be more. The attitude of ecclesi- 
astical patrons distinctly limited the number of places where 
institutions might arise and thus influenced greatly their 
later history. Universities developing at Norwich, or 
Bristol, or London might have been quite different from 
those developed at Oxford and Cambridge. 


III 


Curiously enough the question of the educational patron- 
age of the early schools of Oxford and Cambridge has never 
been raised, largely because its significance was not under- 
stood. We may notice at once that, although the connection 
of early education in both places has been suggested with 
local religious bodies, none has been proved with any 
plausibility. None ever claimed any jurisdiction over 


27. G. Post, “Parisian Masters as a Corporation, 1200-1246,” Speculum, 1x 


(1934), pp. 426, 437. The popes did legislate more and more for the 
universities. 


4. This was one of Rashdall’s very strong points. Op. cit., pp. 10, 227. 
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either institution. Had there been any claim it would almost 
certainly have appeared. 

Now Rashdall noticed that the university at Oxford 
grew up in the neighborhood of the parish church of $¢t. 
Mary and that the university sermons were preached in it.” 
This church was in the patronage of the king, and all other 
evidence seems to show that the king was the educational 
patron of the university.*° This fact seems to be a point of 
very great importance. At Cambridge the schools also 
seem to have been in the patronage of the king, in the parish 
of St. Mary where university sermons were preached at an 
early date. 

This royal patronage does not explain why the king 
should have taken a different attitude toward education than 
did the chancellors, however. One should have expected 
him to appoint masters or at least to interfere in the choice 
of masters of the schools. The problems of jurisdiction and 
of discipline do not seem to have disturbed the English kings. 
In fact, even in a time of disturbance Henry III had 
written :*” 

You are aware that a multitude of scholars from divers parts, as well 
from this side the sea as from overseas, meets at our town of Cambridge for 
study, which we hold a very gratifying and desirable thing, since no small 
benefit and glory accrues therefrom to our whole realm; and you, among 
whom these students personally live, ought especially to be pleased and 
delighted at it. 

In this case distance lent enchantment. Furthermore, the 
kings seem to have avoided Oxford in this period even 


29. Rashdall, of. cit., p. 10. 

30. For royal patronage of the church, see Rot. Chart., p. 126; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, p. 402. On the relations of king and university, 
see J. F. Willard, Royal Authority and the Early English Universities 
(Philadelphia, 1902). 

. Rashdall, of. cit., p. 279, note 3; English Historical Review, L (1935), 
p. 687. The royal patronage is shown in Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1232- 
1247, pp. 36, 531, 581. The university at Cambridge also had some con- 
nections with the church of St. Benet, whose patronage I did not discover. 

32. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 151, 153. 
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though it was so near their favorite seat at Woodstock. 
Perhaps a clue to the mystery is that the king regarded the 
university as another gild in its early days and left it alone 
as he would other gilds, recognizing its monopoly of edu- 
cation. These are problems which require further exam- 
nation. 

The most likely site for a university after Oxford and 
Cambridge was Northampton. During the decade before 
1192, the schools of Northampton “had more to offer . . . 
than the schools of any cathedral town.”** It was an out- 
standing centre of arts, legal studies, and even theology.* 
Like the other two places, Northampton was in the middle 
of England and was a relatively large place. The exact 
location of the schools within the city is uncertain, but there 
was One important parish whose patronage was contested by 
the king.*® Probably damaged seriously about 1192 by a 
disturbance from which Oxford profited,® it still attracted 
large migrations from Oxford in 1238 and 1261.8 The 
cause for its twelfth century failure is not clear. Possibly 
itwas because it was not protected by the king. 

The year 1265 saw the end of official countenancing of 
Northampton. The royal document which closed that 
institution states :*° 

that our borough of Oxford, which is of ancient foundation, and was 


confirmed by our ancestors kings of England, and is commonly commended for 
its advantage to students, would suffer no little damage from such University. 


The idea of educational monopoly is apparent again. Oxford 


. Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), tv, pp. 142, 143, 264, 449. 
Richardson, “The Schools of Northampton,” pp. 602-603. 

1. Hunt, of. cit., p. 20. 

6. St. Peter’s. R. M. Sarjeantson, 4 History of the Church of St. Peter, 
Northampton (Northampton, 1904), pp. 11-17. Cf. also Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 342; Ibid., 1241-1258, pp. 143, 146. 

y. Richardson, of. cit., pp. 603-604. Richardson suggests that possibly the 
authority over the schools was disputed. 

%. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 155, 159-163. 

9. Leach, Educational Charters, p. 163. 
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and Cambridge were in possession of the sites of higher edu. 
cation in England, and no other such developments were to 
be permitted to which the original universities objected. 


IV 


Another interesting question is the rate of growth of the 
universities, a matter of considerable speculation. Early 
Cambridge history seems fairly clear. From probably a 
small school,*® it jumped to a university status through a 
migration from Oxford in 1209. Afterward in our period 
it remained a small institution. Oxford history bristles with 
thorny controversies, perhaps the most vigorous in regard 
to the alleged migration from Paris in 1167.** The evalu. 
ation of the early evidence for its implications about univer- 
sity attendance is difficult. 

At the universities were both grammar students and 
students of the advanced faculties. The latter left more 
early evidence than the grammar students and their teachers. 
Even the very remarkable schools of London in the twelfth 
century would be little more than names if it had not been 
for the description by Fitz-Stephen.*? The problem then 
arises. If evidence of theological or legal faculties appears, 
must we assume also grammar schools coeval or even earlier? 
We know occasional instances where students supported 
themselves by tutoring.** Did grammar masters also study 
the higher subjects while teaching? If they did we may 
perhaps assume that grammar schools were necessary to help 


40. Rashdall, of. cit., pp. 276-279. Richardson (‘The Schools of Northamp- 
ton,” p. 602) suggests that Daniel of Morley may have been at Cam- 
bridge in the last few years of the twelfth century. Richard of Bardney 
(Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England, p. 136) 
said that Robert Grosseteste studied at Cambridge at about this time. 

. Rashdall, of. cit., pp. 12-16 and literature there cited. 
. Printed many times. See Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 82-85. 


. See Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England, under 
John Peckham. 
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students through the advanced courses, but the questions 
arising here are many.** 

The attraction of places for advanced students may be 
tested by another method based on the theory that migration 
to centers of learning will be affected by distance, by placing 
on a map of England the towns used as surnames of masters 
ata given time. In this case we use the names appearing in 
the close, patent, and charter rolls of the time of John. 
In general we can assume that a clerk by the name of Master 
Alexander of St. Albans, to use one illustration, was born in 
or came from St. Albans. Any notable concentration of 
names should indicate that a center of learning was within 
it, For earlier periods, the method would be more difficult 
since no great lists of documents from all over the country 
remain. It should be obvious that, if the documents are 
from one diocese or one part of the country, the names of 
masters will be in large part from that area also.*® 

The map for the early thirteenth century shows an un- 
mistakable concentration in the territory near Oxford, show- 
ing that it was drawing heavily from the Thames Valley. 
Asmaller group is near Cambridge, but its significance is 
harder to estimate. The eastern part of England, particu- 
larly East Anglia, was the most heavily populated area in 
the country, an area which should have sent students in some 
numbers even to Oxford. The small number of names in 
the north of England is to be accounted for partly by the 
sparseness of population there and partly by the drag of 


4. Teaching of undergraduates by graduate students is, of course, a feature 
of American universities today. 

. Respectively the Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (London, 1837), Rotuli 
Litterarum Patentium (London, 1837), and the Rotuli Chartarum 
(London, 1837). 

. One assumption is that ‘Master’ indicates an academic master rather 
than a gild master, an assumption that is apparently wrong occasionally. 
If the ‘master’ indicates some other than academic mastership, the trade 
is usually stated. 
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distance on migration, in this case to the king’s court, 
Probably this method of approach can be refined by use and 
experience.** 


V 


The location of universities at Cambridge and Oxford 
fixed the environment of higher education in England for 
centuries, imposing upon it the limitations which the size 
and position of the cities presented. These limitations have 
not been studied carefully and have, indeed, been regarded 
rather as advantages in their college town picturesqueness, 
Rashdall has pointed out that the freedom of Oxford from 
royal and episcopal control was due in large part to its 
location.*® The same held true for Cambridge in less degree. 
Probably the limitations only gradually appeared or operated 
as hindering influences in university growth in this period. 

Cambridge and Oxford, then, were growing county 
boroughs of about three to six thousand population, not 
noticeably different from other boroughs in England. 
Grammar and theology, of course, might be taught any- 
where. Actions in the county courts might be used as 
illustrations of pleading in lectures on manorial manage- 
ment.*® Common law and medicine did not do well then. 
The study of the former centered about the law courts 
in London. These subjects are usually encouraged by ade- 
quate clinical facilities which were not available in the uni- 
versity boroughs. The failure of these facilities to develop 
may have been one result of the location and size of the 
towns. This was a serious loss since these faculties are 


47. A test for the last quarter of the twelfth century based upon a few sets of 
documents did not seem sufficiently exhaustive to deserve publishing. 
No such concentration near Oxford appeared, however, and more centered 
about Northampton. Many of the places seemed to be monastic sites, a8 
if the monastery was the source of inspiration rather than the university. 
. Rashdall, of. cit., p. 46. 
. Compare, for instance, the case of John of Morbiry. Russell, Dictionary 
of Writers of Thirteenth Century England, p. 69. 
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usually more closely in touch with current advances than some 
other faculties. 

The size of the cities may have aided in developing in the 
hall system a better day and night control over students 
housed in them. This was the system in effect during the 
period before 1265. It is possible that this system in turn 
produced an environment which was satisfactory to the great 
families of England. The presence of their children is 
attested by their participation in the siege of Northampton 
in 1265." 


The clerks of Oxford University, which by the barons’ orders had been 
transferred there, inflicted greater losses on the attacking force which came 
in through the breach than the rest of the barons, by their slings and bows 
and balistas. They had their own flag, which they held up on high against 
the king, which so enraged him that he swore that when he got in he would 
hang them all. On hearing this many of them shaved their heads and fled as 
quickly as possible. 

When the town was quiet, the king ordered the execution of his oath. 
But they said to him, “Far be this from you, king, for the sons of your great 
men and others of your realm came here with your University, and if you 
hang or behead them, those who are now on your side will rise against you, 
as they will not allow the blood of their sons and relations to be shed if they 
can help it.” So the king was pacified and his anger against the clerks cooled. 


From allowing the clerks to attend was but a step to 
allowing their brothers to attend: the activity of the latter 
could hardly have been more belligerent than the former. 
Already the universities were becoming the training ground 
for the ruling class of England, clerical and feudal. 

In this study several questions have been examined for 
which answers are needed. Possibly the raising of the 
questions is more valuable than the tentative answers pre- 
sented. The gradual change in numbers, needs, and subjects 


studied in the twelfth century produced a problem for the 
jo. On the halls, see Emden, 4n Oxford Hall in Medieval Times, particularly 


the first two chapters. 
s. Leach, Educational Charters, pp. 161, 163. 
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early schools. Apparently the ecclesiastical patrons did not 
wish to undertake the enlargement of the schools and pre. 
vented their growth by refusing to appoint additional 
teachers. This canalized the academic growth through the 
institutions over which the king was patron: Oxford and 
Cambridge. Their growth may possibly be defined by a 
study of master’s names. Finally, the chance that the site 
and size of the university towns may have helped shape the 
higher educational development is considered, probably 
stunting rather than encouraging it. Given the medieval 
and geographical factors present in the situation, the English 
medieval university development seems very natural. 
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home of national patriotism is all too easily forgot- 

ten after the awful June of 1940. If, in fact, popular 
national patriotism can be said to have a birth year and a 
birth place, it was 1789-90 and in France. In early August, 
1789, the communities of Millau (Rouergue), Villefranche, 
and Rodez formed a patriotic federation. It was the first of 
many like organizations which were to be formed all over 
France and which were to culminate in the exuberant and 
thrilling national fetes of federation held in Paris and in vil- 
lages, towns, and cities of the whole nation on July 14, 1790, 
the first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. No similar 
widespread outburst of national patriotism had ever oc- 
curred in previous history, nor one as significant for the 
later development of popular nationalism. It is the purpose 
of this article to show the specific origins of this popular 
patriotism in the federation movement of 1789-90, the 


forms which it took, and its effect upon the minds of the 
participants. 


Ties FRANCE more than any other country was the 


The federations were primarily alliances of units of the 
national guards, and secondarily of municipalities and of 
regular troops. Their purposes rose out of the conditions 
and events of the day. Food was scarce in 1789; the 
peasants were overeager to obtain land and the abolition 
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of feudal privilege; beggars if not brigands were many; 
and the power of the central government had temporarily 
broken down.’ Hope was high, however, and faith in the 
future was unbounded. Municipalities and their national 
guards, hence, banded together into federations to suppress 
disorder, protect life and property, oppose the “‘aristocrats,” 
and support the decrees of the national assembly. When 
they did so, they usually made the occasion of their union 
a patriotic festival to celebrate the attainment of the reforms 
and the ‘“‘regeneration” of the nation.? The federations, 
then, were the responses of the French people to unsettled 
conditions, and popular manifestations of an ardent patri- 
otic devotion to the new France. 

According to the address of Millau (now Milhaud) 
received by the national assembly on August 21, the first 
federation originated with Millau, and was established to 
assure peace, the collection of taxes, the execution of the 


laws, and obedience to existing tribunals. De Bonald, Mil- 
lau’s mayor,® succinctly put the motives which led his village 
to act: 


“ 


. at the moment when extreme disorder seems to cause the authority 
of law to be forgotten, Millau will be the first to claim again the rights of 
man and of the citizen, respect for the laws and for humanity . . . certain 
to find in all communities the same disposition for union and concord ... 
it dares in the name of the patrie, to call them to a confederation . . . of honor, 
virtue and respect for the laws.’ 


1. Lefebvre, George, La grande peur de 1789 (Paris, 1932), passim. Lam- 
bert, Maurice, Les fedérations en Franche-Comté et la fédération du 14 
juillet 1790 (Paris, 1890), pp. 1-12. 

. The idea of federation was old. There were, for example, federations 
of villages in the twelfth and seventeenth centuries. Moreover, Rousseau 
and Diderot had suggested popular open air spectacles, and Rousseau 
thought the people should participate as they actually did in 1789-90. 

. De Bonald was later to become well known for his conservative writings 
on religion and government, but at this time he was not altogether 
adverse to the Revolution. Cf., Hayes, Carlton, J. H., Historical Evo- 
lution of Nationalism (New York, 1931), pp. 95-100. 

Proces-verbal de l’Assembléec nationale, t. 3, address follows sitting of 
August 21, 1789. 
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Although the results obtained at Millau are not known, 
news of what the three villages had done reached Franche 
Comté. One month and again three months later the words 
of de Bonald were quoted with approbation at Vesoul and 
Besancon.® At the latter place, on November 2, deputies 
of the fourteen chief towns of Franche Comté adopted a 
federative pact which had for its general purposes those 
enumerated at Millau (identical phraseology was used in 
part) and in addition the assurance of foodstuffs (preven- 
tion of exports, free circulation within France), and hostility 
toward the ‘‘enemies of the regeneration of the state.”’ All 
the other communities in Franche Comté were invited to 
adhere. “In these urgent circumstances,” the pact read in 
part, only by “the union of the scattered forces of patri- 
otism” can order and peace be restored. In the future 
there would be “perpetual alliance and fraternity” among 
the towns represented or adhering, all would be ‘members 
of one and the same family” and all would come to one 
another’s assistance. On the “altar of the patric” (meta- 
phorical here) the deputies contracted a “most solemn 
agreement to remain united and confederated by the bonds 
of the closest fraternity.” 

Different factors, it is true, were at work in the creation 
of each of the many federations. At Pontivy (Brittany) 
where two important early federations were formed, riots 
over grain, opposition to the nobility and to the Parlement 
of Rennes all played a part. In Dauphiny, the municipali- 
ties of Loriol and Livron indicated as one reason for con- 
federation the religious dissension of Nimes where Catho- 
5. Lambert, of. cit., pp. 8-14. Beaumont, H., “Les fédérations dans la Haute- 

Saone et la fédération des quatorzes villes bailliagéres de Franche- 

Comté,” La Révolution francaise, t. 14, pp. 887-89. 

6. Trévédy, J., “Les deux fédérations de Pontivy,” La Revue morbihannaise, 


t. 4, pp. 237-38; Uzureau, F., “La fédération de Pontivy,” Revue histori- 


que de la Réwolution francaise, t. 11, pp. 81-82; Moniteur, January 5, 
1790. 
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lics, to the dismay of patriots, resented the decrees of the 
national assembly.’ At Lille and Marseilles and elsewhere 
distrust of the conservative tendencies of the regular troops, 
in spite of the fervent patriotism of some, accentuated the 
desire for union. When the danger of foreign war became 
evident in the spring of 1790, the frontier cities of Strass. 
burg and Amiens mentioned the need for protection against 
foreign interference as another reason for federation.® The 
desire to celebrate was nearly always present. At Lille, 
“*The solemnity of the august ceremony could not restrain 
the enthusiasm which inspired this fraternal fete.’”*® The 
great culminating day, July 14, 1790, was above all a day 
of rejoicing. With but few exceptions, throughout the 
provinces and especially at Paris there was jubilance on the 
day that seemed to symbolize their attainment of liberty 
through the creation of a common patrie for all loyal 
Frenchmen.” 


To some contemporaries and to some later historians 
like Jaurés and Aulard the federations appeared to be the 
spontaneous organization of the adherents of the Revolu- 


7. Procés-verbal de l’Assemblée nationale, t. 20, after piece 290. A similar 
trouble at Montauban was a factor in the formation of the Bordeaux 
federation in June, 1790. 

. Buchez and Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Réwolution francaise, 
t. 5, Pp. 61, 396. 

. Sainte-Croix, Le Roy de, “La fédération de Strasbourg en 1790,” La 
Revolution francaise, t. 1, p. 222 (also printed separately; it includes the 
procés-verbal); Documents pour servir d histoire de la Révolution 
francaise dans la ville d’Amiens (Paris, 1897), t. 3, p. 176. In demand- 
ing a general federation at Paris, Regnaud, president of the section 
Saint-Eustache, warned that foreign enemies might detach provinces 
from France. Procés-verbal de l’Assemblée nationale, t. 20, 27 mai. 
Quoted by Dide, Auguste, “Les fédérations rurales en 1790 et la féte du 
14 juillet,” La Révolution francaise, t. 1, pp. 15-16. 

. Journal des Etats-généraux convoqués par Louis XVI, t. 13, July 15, PP. 
335-6. Thenard, M., “La féte de la fédération dans les départements, 14 
juillet 1790,” La Révolution francaise, t. 9, pp. 7-10. Michelet claims that 
one village wrote, “Thus ended the best day of our lives.” Histoire de 
la Réwolution francaise (Paris, 1879), p. 161 f.n. Michelet observed that 
on finishing his chapter he almost wrote this same sentence. 
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tion’? Once the federation movement started, however, 
there was planning and premeditation. Those who favored 
the Revolution quite consciously promoted the alliances for 
that very reason. The federations themselves established 
permanent committees, corresponded with other localities, 
and sent proclamations and addresses to the national assem- 
bly. Reporting for the committee of the constitution, 
Talleyrand maintained that the Paris festival, “awakening 
glorious memories and tightening the bonds of fraternity 
among all citizens, in making apparent to all eyes the 
patriotism which animates all Frenchmen will succeed in 
persuading the enemies of the Revolution . . . how much 
the efforts they make to destroy it are in vain.” Arguing 
to support the committee’s report, Le Chapelier asserted, 

“Those who complain do not consider that the confederation 

has been formed only to complete the Constitution.”** For 

Lafayette, who was to preside, the rallying cry of the festival 

was to be “Constitution and public order.”** The “friend 

of the people’’ Marat, and the liberal editor, Prudhomme, 
hoped that the festival would inculcate democratic and 

i 12. Jaurés, Jean, Histoire socialiste, 1789-1900, t. 1, La constituante, 1789- 
1791 (Paris, n. d.), pp. 550-551. Aulard, Alphonse, “‘Patrie, patriotisme 
au début de la Révolution,” La Révolution francaise, t. 68, p. 508. (This 
was in part published separately.) 

. Moniteur, June 8, 1790. 

Buchez and Roux, of. cit., t. 6, p. 368. 

. Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du général Lafayette (published 
by his family, Paris, 1837), t. 1, p. 472, UI, pp. 4-5, 11. The honest 
Ferriéres wrote to his wife, July 22, of the Paris festivals, “Tout cela est 
superbe, mais l’argent je ne sais ou on le prend; le grande politique est 
d’amuser le peuple; on veut qu’il chérisse la Révolution.” Correspond- 
ance inédite (Henri Carré, ed., Paris 1932). Vide, also, Lacretelle, 
Charles, Histoire de l’Assemblée constituante (Paris, 1821), t. 1, p. 362, 
Quoting the L’ami du roi, Gower, the English ambassador, suggested 
plausibly to his government that the federation festival might be re- 
garded as one way to collect the “patriotic gift.” Despatches of Earl 
Gower (Oscar Browning, ed., Cambridge, 1885). Indeed the day before 
the Federation, the assembly did take steps to collect that voluntary as 


well as other taxes. Archives parlementaires de 1787 a 1860 (J. Mavidal 
and E. Laurent, eds., Paris, 1867), t. Xvt, p. 67. 
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republican ideas.* In July, Louis and Marie Antoinette 
received and talked to many of the fédérés, hoping with 
some success to win or retain their friendship.” Perhaps, 
too, the Jacobins and the Freemasons played some part in 
the organization of the federations. Certainly the Jacobins 
helped organize some of them,’* and masons often played 
leading roles. If organizations were sometimes desirous 
of forwarding the festivals, so too were individuals, like 


16. L’Ami du peuple, cxx1x, June 10, 1790, and CLxvi, July 18, 1790; 
in the Réwolutions de Paris, no. 32, pp. 1-2, Prudhomme stated as early as 
February, “Il faut des fétes patriotiques 4 un peuple libre.” 

17. Mercy-Argenteau urged the queen to take measures to profit from the 
federation at the moment the fédérés returned to their homes. Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette et Madame Elizabeth. Lettres et documents 
inédits (Feuillet de Conches, ed., Paris, 1864), t. 1, p. 331. Madame 
Tourzel stated that the duc de Villequier and many others advised the 
king to mount a horse, put himself at the head of the “elite,” and refuse 
to swear to be faithful to an uncompleted constitution. La duchesse de 
Tourzel, Mémoires . . . pendant les années 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 
1703, 1795 (duc des Cars, ed., Paris, 1884), t. 1, pp. 146-8, 151. She 
notes, too, that but for his timidness he might have gone to the provinces 
to take advantage of the friendliness of the fédérés. Vide, also, Molle- 
ville, Bertrand de, Annals of the French Revolution (London, 1800), 
vol. 2, p. §19. 

For example, the first mention of the festival held at Strassburg was 
made at the Amis de la Constitution when a committee of correspondance 
for the purpose was appointed. Sainte-Croix, of. cit., pp. 220-23. 
According to Mirabeau, the Jacobins appointed Desmoulins their secret 
director for the Paris federation. Correspondance entre le comte de 
Mirabeau et le comte de la Marck pendant les années 1780, 1790 et 1701 
(Ad. de Bacourt, ed., Paris, 1851), t. 2, p. 68. 

Dervieu de Villars, commander of the National Guard at Lyons, Moreau 
who led the first Brittany-Anjou federation, Lafayette who presided at 
Paris, and Pastoret, another Paris leader, were all masons. The first 
altar of the fatherland, such as were used at many federations, was 
erected by a mason, Cadet de Vaux, on his own estate, January, 1790, 
and, at Strassburg, fédérés used the masonic custom of forming an “arch 
of steel” over a new born child. Mathiez, Les origines des cultes 
révolutionnaires (Paris, 1904), pp. 30-31, 45. According to Gaston 
Martin, the first federation at Pontivy was masonic in origin. La Franc 
maconnerie francaise et la préparation de la Réwolution (sec. ed., Paris, 
1926), Pp. 255, 264-65. 
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Saint-Just,”° Mirabeau,”* Lafayette and Bailly,?* who might 
win glory and increase reputations through them. 

Whatever the reasons they were created, the federation 
festivals began principally in November, 1789, and during 
the next eight months they were held in many of the chief 
towns in all parts of France.* During the winter months 
of 1789-90, there were relatively few and these were prin- 
cipally in Dauphiny, Franche-Comté, and Brittany. With 
the spring of 1790, however, they multiplied with increasing 
rapidity. In May and June, at least twenty-eight of some 
consequence took place. 

Space does not permit a description of more than three 
of the most prominent festivals, those held at Pontivy, 
Strassburg, and Paris. The federation festivals were sim- 
ilar in nature and tone, though of course local variations 
ocurred. A brief description of the three may hence serve 
for all. 

The reasons for the first Brittany-Anjou federation 
have already been noted. On January 15, 1790, approxi- 
mately 150 young national guards from 80 cities and towns 
gathered at Pontivy to swear mutual aid, hate for the aris- 
2. Vellay, Charles, “Saint-Just en 1790”, Rev. hist. de la Réw. fr., t. 11, pp. 

381-85; Curtis, Eugene Newton, Saint-Just (New York, 1935), pp. 21-22. 

Saint-Just asserted that the federation was “. . . l’effet des menées de 

quelques hommes qui voulaient répandre leur popularité ... ” Oeuvres 

complétes (Charles Vellay, ed., Paris, 1908), p. 301. 

. Correspondance .. ., t. 2, pp. 84, 97. 

Ferriéres, Correspondance inédite, p. 244. 

. The writer has information on the federations established in the follow- 
ing places: Millau, Laragne (perhaps 2), Besancon (2), Etoile, Monté- 
limart, Tournon, Dieu-le Fit, Nyons, Pontivy (2), Valence, Saint Marcel- 
lin, Romans (2), Dole, Privas, Epinal, Rochefort, Saint-Paul-Trois Cha- 
teaux, Angouléme, Poitiers, Grenoble, Orange, Nancy, Crottes, Metz, Di- 
jon, Troyes, Limoges, Orléans, Carpentras, Auxerre, Tours, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Bar-le-Duc, Saint-Jean d’Angely, Clamercy, Lyons, Sedan, 
Draguignan, Givet, Lille, Chartres, Strassburg, Nimes, Bordeaux, Mont- 
de-Marsan, Pau, Perigueux, Caen, Rouen, Le Mans, Toulouse, Versailles, 
and Paris. Before July 14 there were undoubtedly others, for instance 


at La Rochelle and Arras, and on July 14 apparently hundreds of festi- 
vals of federation were held. 
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tocracy, respect for and submission to the new constitution 
(though it was still not completed). If their members 
were few they did not lack patriotic zeal and vigor. Led by 
the future General Moreau, they held ten meetings from 
January, 15 to 19, organized a system of correspondance, 
sent nine addresses to Necker, Lafayette, the national 
assembly, the Paris commune, and to the Montélimart 
fédérés (previously organized), and swore a most solemn 
pact of union. On the last day, Moreau at their head, they 
walked slowly, with swords bared, across the city to the 
church. There Moreau ascended the flag-surrounded altar. 
With one hand on his sword and the other holding the pact 
of federation, he gave their vow: 


Jealous to give to the patrie new proofs of that zeal which awoke only 
in our time; 

We, young French citizens, inhabiting the vast territories (pays) of 
Brittany and Anjou, extraordinarily united by our representatives at Pontivy 
to draw closer the bonds of fraternal affection that we have mutually vowed, 
have formed and executed at the same moment a sacred confederation which 
will be at the same time the expression of the sentiments which inspire us 
and of the motives which bring us together in spite of distance. 

We have unanimously decreed and decree: to form by an indissoluble 
union an ever active force, whose imposing aspect will strike the enemies 
of the present regeneration with terror, 

To vow to the new Constitution of the kingdom an unlimited respect 
and submission, to maintain, at the peril of our lives, the decrees made by 
the National Assembly, 

To renew the respectful homage of our love to the citizen-monarch, 

To recognize in ourselves only an immense family of brothers... 

Finally to lend all the mutual aid in our power, without putting other 
restrictions on it than those which animate us, honor and patriotism . . . 

We swear, then, on our honor, on the altar of the patrie, in the presence 
of the God of the armies, love to the father of the French; we swear to 
remain forever united by the bonds of the most intimate fraternity; we swear 
to combat the enemies of the Revolution, to support the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen, to maintain the new Constitution of the kingdom, and, at the 
24. The “young volunteers” did not represent as many national guards or 

localities as they claimed. From Anjou, only Angers was represented. 

Trévédy, op. cit., pp. 244-45. Cf. the Moniteur, January 31, 1790. 
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frst moment of danger, to take for the rallying cry of our battalions, Live 
free or die.25 

Compared to the first Pontivy federation, the June, 
1790, federation of Strassburg was large and impressive. 
Deputies numbering 2281 (perhaps more) attended as 
representatives of the national guard from the whole east 
center of France* as well as from several regiments of reg- 
ulars. In addition, national guard units from many parts 
of France sent in their adherence by letter. 

At 4 A. M. on the morning of June 13, fire drums 
awoke the fédérés.*" As bells rang and cannon fired, they 
assembled at five and marched to a field renamed the Plaine 
de la Confédération. Already spectators filled the amphi- 
theatre and “‘joy was depicted on all faces.” A huge float 
came down the river bearing 400 women dressed in white, 
tricolored ribbons on their arms. At 6:45 the offcial pro- 
cession escorted by national guards left the Hotel de Ville. 
Two soldiers who had served fifty years carried the federa- 
tion flag, and a battalion of 200 “enfants de la patrie”’ were 
in the ranks in addition to the municipal and federation 
oficials and a military band. At the arrival of this “august 
procession,’ announced by a twelve-gun salute, “The army 


took up its arms, drums were beaten, music was heard on 
all sides.” 


14. There are a number of different versions of this oath. On the federation 
as a whole, wide, Bellec, J., “Les deux fédérations bretonnes-angevines,” 
La Révw. fr., t. 28, pp. 16-25; Trévédy, op. cit., pp. 72ff, 105ff, 244, 285-86; 
Uzureau, op. cit., passim, and the Moniteur, January 31, 1790. 

. From the Jura, Loire-Inférieure, Marne, Haute Saone, Doubs, Meuse, 
Meurthe, Moselle, Vosges, Haut-Rhin, and Bas-Rhin. 

. The above description is taken principally from the procés-verbal re- 
printed by Sainte-Croix, of. cit., passim. The procés-verbal of the feder- 
ations very probably exaggerate but they remain the best sources of 
information. For other accounts, vide, Dampmartin, A. H., Evénemens 
que se sont passés sous mes yeux pendant la Révolution francaise (Berlin, 
1789), t. 1, p. 154. Lambert, of. cit., pp. 24-25; Aulard, of. cit., pp. 
485-492. 
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Touching presentations followed. As homage to the 
fatherland, the fishermen gave two twenty-five pound carp, 
Young girls gave the first wild flowers. When farmers 
offered the first sheaf of grain of the year, their gift, carried 
on a plow escorted by children bedecked with tri-colored 
ribbons and six old men with scythes on their shoulders, 
was placed on the altar by “pure and innocent” hands. 

The preliminary ceremonies over, the leaders of the 
fédérés and the municipal officers mounted the altar of the 
patrie, erected on an artificial knoll sixty feet in height. 
Catholic and protestant ministers gave patriotic addresses, 
and the Lutheran girls sang a hymn. More cannon were 
fired and drums beaten. Then in profound silence and with 
all eyes on the altar, the fédérés swore to be faithful to the 
nation, to obey the law, to submit to the constitutional 
authority of the king, to protect France from enemies within 
and without, and to be inseparably united for the common 
welfare. The oath was administered to the women and 


children. There were more salvos, more music, more rolling 
of drums. Thousands of voices cried out, “Je le jure,” and 
“Vive la Nation, vive la Loi, vive le Roi.” 

During the evening of the thirteenth and the two days 
following, celebrations and ceremonies continued. During 
the “whole night” of the thirteenth the city was illuminated; 


“cc 


. citizens of all classes and conditions mixed with one 
another, offered the sweet picture of that precious equality 
which is the base of our sublime constitution.” On the last 
day two new-born babies, one Catholic, one Lutheran, were 
baptized on the altar of the patrie. Patriotism seemed to 
unite the faiths. Each child had a catholic and a protes 
tant godfather and godmother. The catholic child was 
named Charles-Patrice-Fédéré-Prince-René-de la Plaine For- 
tuné, and the protestant, Francois-Fréderic-Fortuné-Civique 
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After the religious baptism, the curé and the minister em- 
braced and exchanged a kiss of peace and fraternity. The 
touching spectacle so “‘enflamed the patriotism of all” that 
a ‘civic baptism” was decided upon. Under the flag of the 
federation, the godfathers swore the civic oath for the 
babes, the commanders formed an “arch of steel” and flags 
over them, and the old men put on each child a cocarde, 
saying, “My child, I receive you into the national guard, 
be a good and brave citizen like your godfather.” 

“Thus,” according to the procés-verbal, “terminated the 
festivals of the federation of the Rhine. Patriotism mani- 
fested itself on all sides. It will not be effaced from the 
memory of the confédérés, or from that of those who have 
seen it.” 

A month later was held the great national festival at 
Paris. The idea of a general or national federation had 
long been in the air. As early as November, 1789, an 
architect of Paris, one Harou-Roumain of the section Re- 
J collets, had suggested an address to all the national guards 
stating, “‘. . . we desire to establish an intimate relationship 
between you and us in order to be able to support and aid 
each other in all possible ways.** Other similar suggestions 
followed. Near the end of March, 1789, a deputation from 
the second Brittany-Anjou confederation appeared to pro- 
pose a general federation to the national assembly, to the 
Paris assembly of the representatives of the commune, and 
tothe Jacobins. The deputation declared it had been in- 
structed to “Say to Frenchmen of all ages and territories 
that we implore them to unite with their brothers of Brittany 
ind Anjou; say to them that a general federation is the 
only way to consolidate the Revolution, to establish an 


%. Lacroix, Sigismond, Actes de la commune de Paris (Paris, 1897), t. 5, 
Pp. 269. 
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active watch over all parts of the kingdom, and to disperse 
the audacious designs of the malcontents and rebels.”” 

The national assembly did not act, but beginning April 
1 many of the Paris sections did.*° Inspired by a zealous 
young patriot, Joseph Charron (or Charon) ,*" they selected 
a committee of 120. Without other legal authorization, 
this committee began to formulate plans for a national 
festival of federation of municipalities and national guards 
to be held July 14 in Paris on the Champ-de-Mars.** With 
Charron and Bailly at its head, the committee went to the 
national assembly on June 5 to obtain its aid. After Bailly 
had spoken, Charron read the assembly a stirring call for 
national union: 


Dear brave friends, never have more imperious circumstances urged 
all the French to unite in the same spirit, to rally courageously around the 
law, and to favor with all their might the establishment of the constitution 
. . . Ten months have scarcely passed since the memorable day when the 
walls of the Bastille having been conquered, a cry raised itself suddenly: 
Frenchmen, we are free; and on the same day another more touching cry made 
itself heard: Frenchmen, we are brothers... . “We are no longer Bretons, nor 
Angevins,” said our brothers of Brittany and Anjou; like them we say: we are 
no longer Parisians, we are all Frenchmen . . . How beautiful will be the 
day of the union of all Frenchmen ... It was July 14 that we conquered 
liberty; it will be July 14 that we will vow to conserve it: the same day at the 


29. Lacroix, op. cit., t. 4, p. 484; Moniteur, March 22 and April 4. 

30. Lacroix, op. cit., t. 5, p. 270. 

31. Charron was a former commissioner of the décimes of Paris and super- 
intendent of the domains of the mortmain. A few details of his life can 
be found in Robiquet, Paul, Le personnel municpale de Paris pendant 
la Révolution (Paris, 1890). The Journal de la Municipalité et des 
districts, May 20, cited by Lacroix, of. cit., t. 5, p. 270, wrote of him, 
“ ‘Le projet de l’auguste cérémoine de la Fédération est da au patriotisme 
du district de Bonne Nouvelle et au zéle de M. Charon, son ancien 
président.” M. Bourtibonne, an associate on the committee and a cor- 
respondent of the Moniteur, Peuchet, gave him similar credit. Moniteur, 
June 14 and June 19. 

. One June 12 the Conseil de Ville and the special committee, after much 
haggling over jurisdiction, finally decided to set up a joint committee of 
12 to supervise the federation in conjunction with the special committee. 
Later, July 4, the national assembly gave power to the committee of 12 
to supervise expenditures, but the special committee of 120 retained the 
power to supervise the preparations and credentials. Moniteur, July 5. 
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same hour, a universal cry, a unanimous cry will resound in all parts of the 
empire, vivent la nation, la loi et le roi... the patrie, liberty, the constitu- 
tion will have no more enemies . . .38 

Even had it so desired, the assembly could no longer 
resist. It proceeded on June 8 and 9 and at various later 
dates to pass decrees regulating the representation of the 
national guards, the regular troops, and the ceremony of 
the fete in so far as the assembly and king were concerned.** 
Deciding that there was no “first citizen” but only equal 
citizens, the assembly set the form of the king’s oath and 
ruled that the king and the deputies were to have seats of 
equal rank. 

The assembly, however, had little to do with the actual 
preparations. Jealously guarding their assumed and then 
acknowledged prerogatives, the “Committee of the Sections 
for the Federative Pact’? made all arrangements. Ten 
thousand laborers were hired from the charity workshops, 
and thousands of volunteers* assisted them. Singing “Ca 
Ira” as they worked, men, women, and children of all clas- 
ses wielded picks and shovels and pushed wheel-barrows in 
a mad haste to excavate the huge amphitheatre. The 
butchers and printers went as organizations carrying ban- 
ners with the inscriptions, Tremblez, aristocrates, voici les 
garcons bouchers, and Imprimerie, premier drapeau de la 
iberté. Fervid fraternity and joy seem to have reigned. 

. There are several versions of this address. I have used the one in 
Lacroix, op. cit., t. 5, pp. 722-724, who collated them. Cf. Buchez and 
Roux, of. cit., t. 6, pp. 274-75; the Moniteur, June 6; the Procés-verbal ... 
of the Assembly, t. 21, June 5; and the pamphlet Confédération nationale. 


Adresse des citoyens de Paris a tous les Francois signed by Lafayette, 
Bailly, Charron, and others. 

The municipalities as such were not given representation. This may 
have been because the assembly was afraid of the then more conserva- 
tive municipal authorities. Talleyrand asserted that it was “armed 
France not deliberating France that was going to assemble.” 

. The decrees and the debates about them can be found in the Arch. Parl., 
t. XVI and XVII, the Moniteur and the Procés-verbal . .. , under the 
dates June 8, 9, July 4 and 9. 

36. All figures are guesses, but estimates ran from 150,000 to 300,000. 
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Many witnesses agreed with the Moniteur that they saw 
“the eager zeal of a great family working for a common 
cause.””*? 

In high spirits, their expenses paid by their districts, 
the national guard deputies began to march to Paris early in 
July.** From the tenth onward there were meetings and 
ceremonies every day. Lafayette was elected president of 
the Federation by the deputies, and was appointed com- 
mander of the troops by the king. A Te Deum and a musi- 
cal drama depicting the fall of the Bastille were sung at 
Notre Dame.*® 

At dawn on the fourteenth, the approximately 15,000 
national guard deputies, the 10,000 representatives of the 
regular forces, the municipal officials and other groups began 
to mass for the procession. In spite of the heavy rain they 
then paraded to the Champ de Mars, flags flying, bands 
blaring, umbrellas up. Enroute, the assembly joined them, 
but the king and his escort proceeded separately. 


The Champ de Mars, according to nearly all accounts, 
presented a magnificent sight. From 200,000 to 300,000 
spectators crowded the sides of the amphitheatre and over- 


37. July 1x. For example, Ferriéres, though at first he was sceptical, 
Desmoulins and Mallet du Pan. The critical Baron Staél-Holstein com- 
mented, “Je crois qu’il y a guére d’example d’un enthousiasme aussi 
fort...” Correspondance diplomatique du Baron de Staél-Holstein 

. et le Baron Brinkman (Leouzon le Duc, ed., Paris, 1881), p. 165. 
A dust-proof costume of grey muslin (with tricolored ribbons) was 
especially contrived for the women workers. Souvenirs d’une actrice. 
Mémoires de Louise Fusil (Paris, n.d.), p. 138. The Chronique de Paris, 
on July 9 and 10, glowingly described the preparations. 

. So great a crowd of visitors came (the Moniteur claimed 100,000 from 
Brittany alone) that Mme. Lofficial, wife of a Constituent, had to get 
her hair done the day before, and was obliged to pass the night of the 
thirteenth sitting upright in a straight chair in order not to disarrange 
her coiffure. Cesbon, C. Leroux, “Lofficial, député de Deux-Sévres 4 
l’Assemblée constituante,” La Rév. fr., t. 73, p. 114. : 

. Description fiddle de tout ce qui a précédé, accompagné et suivi la 
cérémonie de la Confédération nationale du 14 juillet 1790 (sec. ed., 
Paris, 1790) ; Lacroix, op. cit., t. 6, pp. 458, 561-65; Procés-verbal de 
VAssemblée . . ., t. 23, July 13; Tiersot, J., Les fétes et les chants de la 
Révolution francaise (Paris, 1908), pp. 26-30. 
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flowed to the surrounding heights.*° A huge arch of triumph 
stood at the entrance. In the center an altar of the patrie 
in Greek style had been erected on a “colossal” platform. 
When all the troops and national guards had arranged 
themselves around this altar and the king had arrived, the 
Bishop of Autun together with 200 priests (wearing tri- 
colored sashes) began the “‘rites” with a mass. As cannon 
fired, trumpets blared, and drums beat Lafayette then 
ascended the altar. In the name of all the national guards 
and troops of France, he vowed: 


We swear to be forever faithful to the Nation, the Law and the King; 
to maintain with all our power the Constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by the King; to protect, in conformity with the laws, 
the security of person and property, the free circulation of grain and food- 
stuffs within the kingdom, and the collection of public taxes in any form 
they may exist; and to remain united with all Frenchmen by the indissoluble 
bonds of fraternity. 


All the fédérés, raising their right hands, cried, “Je le 
jure.’ More cannon were fired, drums beaten, music played. 
Then the assembly and the king, without leaving their seats, 
took oaths to support the constitution. There was more 
music, gun firing and cheering. Finally a Te Deum con- 
cluded the official ceremony.** 


40. Every account differs as to the number of spectators. The usual figure 
is 300,000. As to the number of participants, the accounts likewise differ. 
Lafayette estimated 44,000 to 45,000. 

41. There are, of course, many accounts of the “day.” Of the primary 
sources wide, for example, Description fiddle ... (note 39); Détails de 
la féte nationale du 14 juillet 1790, arrétés par le roi (n.d.); Le Feston 
Civique (n.d.); L’ordre, la marche ,et les cérémonies qui s’observeront 
dans la féte nationale (Paris, n.d.) ; the newspapers, the Réwolutions de 
Paris, the Journal des Etats généraux, the Moniteur, the Journal de 
Paris, the Chronique de Paris, the Courrier de Provence, Courrier extra- 
ordinaire ou le premier arrivé, and the Courier francais all had enthu- 
siastic but until now little studied accounts on the following days. The 
official procés-verbal is in the Arch. Parl., t. xvu, pp. 84-85, 133. Some 
other contemporary accounts from differing points of view are La 
duchesse de Tourzel, Mémoires . . ., t. 1, p. 143; Francisque Mége, Gaul- 
tier de Biauzat, sa vie et sa correspondance (Clermont Ferrand, 1890), 
t. 2, pp. 329-333; Molleville, of. cit., t. 2, pp. 530-31; Mémoires du général 
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The festivities, however, continued throughout the 
night and for several days. Feasting, illuminations, mili 
tary reviews, dancing, patriotic plays, and an attempted 
balloon ascension left no idle moment for the visitors. The 
enthusiastic young provincials must have been as impressed 
as those who saw them would have us believe. 

More important than the festivities themselves for the 
purpose of this study was the enthusiasm and loyalty they 
engendered. Most of the “good people” of Paris as well as 
the fédérés seem to have been “drunk with joy.” Though 
the young national guard, Thiébault, had been on his feet 
over twenty-four hours and soaked by the rain “twenty 
times,”’ he was “‘so electrified by the events” that he “‘felt no 
fatigue.”** Deputy Garat wrote a friend, “Finally, mon 
ami, what can I tell you? I do not believe there has ever 
been a more beautiful spectacle on the earth, or so many 
souls filled with the same joy at the same time.’** To the 


journalist, le Hodey, the ceremonies were even greater than 
those of his cherished antiquity. ‘Whoever be before us, 
neither the Egyptians, the Greeks, nor the Romans have 
been able to describe a similar festival, a festival that I think 


42. Numerous songs were written about or for the Federation, i. ¢., Chenier’s 
“Chant du 14 juillet,’ as well as several plays, for example, Collot 
d’Herbois La Famille Patriote, ou la Fédération. Hundreds of engrav- 
ings, paintings and metals must have been made. Henin, Michael, 
Histoire numismatique de la Réwolution francaise (Paris, 1826); Re- 
nouvier, Jules, Histoire de l’art pendant la Revolution, considérée prin- 
cipalement dans les estampes (Paris, 1863); Pierre, Constant, Les Aym- 
nes et chansons de la Révolution (Paris, 1904), lists 92 songs; Tiersot, 
op. cit., pp. 18-26, 39-44. 

. Mémoires .. ., pp. 262-63. 
Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique par Grimm, Diderot, 
Raynal, Meister, etc (Maurice Tourneux, ed., Paris, 1882). Also in the 
Journal de Paris, July 16. 





Bon Thiébault (Fernand Calmettes, ed. ninth ed., Paris, 1896), t. 1, PP. 
260-62; and Mourlot, Felix, “Impressions d’un garde nationale normand 
sur la féte,” La Rév. fr., t. 54. Vide, also, Tourneaux, Maurice, “La 
federation parisienne du 14 juillet 1790,” Les lettres et les arts, t. 3. 
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unique in the history of the world.”** The more Gaultier 
de Biauzat reflected, the more “inconceivable” the great 


event became.*® A young law clerk and fédéré, Frérot from 


Sézanne, wrote his brother, ‘‘How beautiful was the cere- 

mony, how many witnesses ithad! No! Never will history 

or any writing be able to describe this superb festival with 
enough power and energy to bring to the reader the sensa- 
tions we have felt.”*7 Even the more restrained Mallet du 

Pan was ready to grant that the festival was ‘worthy of 

memory.’*® If the conservative editors of Les Actes des 

Apotres ridiculed the ceremonies in sardonic verse, most 

patriots went to the opposite extreme.*® 

All over France, July 14, 1790, was a day of unusual 
fraternity and concord. A great many of the villages, 
towns, and cities held patriotic festivals of their own at 
noon on that day. Much like that of Paris, though of 
course on a much smaller scale, these festivals served to 
cement the foundation stones of French unity more firmly 
together than ever before. The tricolor, the altar of the 
patrie, the “universal joy,” the emphasis on the need fot 
national unity behind the constitution, and the oath to the 
nation, the law, the king seem to have been omnipresent.” 

45. Journal des Etats généraux, t. 13, PP. 343-44, 349. 

46. Mége, op. cit., t. 2, p. 330. 

47. Quoted by Laurent, Gustave, “La fédération du 14 juillet,” Annales 
historiques de la Réwolution francaise, t. 8, pp. 162-63. 

48. Mercure de France, July 25, 1790. Some of the extreme right and left, 
the Comte de Fersen and Marat, for example, were for different reasons 
not so enthusiastic. 

49. See particularly issues 134 and 138. The former carried five verses 
under the title Fromage d’Hollande and beginning, 

Approchez tous, petits et grands, 
Entendez les événemens 
De cette belle et noble féte, 
Ou chacun criant a tue-téte 
Jurera bien sincerement 
De s’étouffer en s’embrassant. 
so. Vide, for example, Bruneau, Marcel, Les débuts de la Réwolution dans 


Cher et l’Indre (Paris, 1902), pp. 156-57; Godet, A. “Serment de con- 
fédération fait 4 Morteau en 1790,” Musée Neauchatelois, 1895; Docu- 
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In a flight of fancy Michelet once declared that the fed. 
erations unified France by breaking up the provincial estates, 
finishing the battle against the Parlements, repressing dis- 
order, stifling religious dissension, and crushing the counter 
revolution." Michelet was not always a historian, he was 
sometimes a patriotic poet. The federations, however, were 
a striking manifestation of the growth of French national 
sentiment, and did deepen and intensify French national 
patriotism. Those rancorous cleavages which split France 
politically, religiously, and economically were already becom- 
ing evident, but in the year following July 14, 1789, long 
steps were being taken toward the creation of a unified na- 
tion of patriotic citizens who were aware of being French. 
The federations and their festivals were the outward mani- 
festations of this change in attitude.*? By July 14, 1790, 
almost complete national concord, unity, and fraternity 
seemed possible, seemed, in fact, realized. 

National patriotism at the time of the federations was 
acquiring certain aspects of religious worship. An actual 
altar of the patrie was becoming for many the equal of or 
even superior to the altars of the churches. The new faith 
of the French people in themselves as a nation had as its 
“holy book” the constitution, as its set of precepts the 
“Rights of Man and of the Citizens.” The believers even 
wore outward signs of their conversion, the tricolor and the 
cocarde. At times their faith grew almost mystical. Of 
51. Op. cit., pp. 149-153. 

52. Illustrations of this change could be multiplied at will. At Dijon in May, 
1790, the Palais des Etats was changed to the Maison nationale. At 
Rouen in June a special national costume was created for women. An 
anonymous pamphlet, Place Patriotique, published after July 14 in Paris, 


proposed the establishment of a place in Paris for an annual celebration 
by the nation. 





ments pour servir a Vhistoire de la Réwolution francaise dans la ville 
d’Amiens, t. 3; Description de la féte civique célébrée a Nismes [sic] 
le 14 juillet 1790 (n.d.); Merat, “La féte de la fédération 4 Jaulgonne 
(Aisne) ,” La Rév. fr., t. 51; Thenard, of. cit. 
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July 14 at Paris, Deputy Garat exclaimed, “There are occa- 
sions when the mysteries in which it is necessary to believe 
appear less supernatural. Today, for example, listening to 
the mass, one could believe more easily that God descended 
on that altar around which a happy nation made the vow to 
fulfill constantly the most sacred duties.”** At Strassburg 
people demanded the favor of being admitted to touch the 
flags of the national guards, and at Le Mans the peasants 
kissed the altar of the patrie. After July 14, le Hodey 
exulted, “Et consummatum est. All is consummated. The 
inappreciable sacrifice is over . . . ”™* 

At times in 1790 the fervent, almost religious, devotion 
to the nation became so strong that it seems like the nation- 
alism of some contemporary Eurpean countries. The 
nationalism of any particular time, however, is the result of 
all the political, social, economic, and cultural thinking and 
activity of that time. The integral nationalism of present 
day totalitarian states is certainly different from the humani- 
tarian and liberal national patriotism of the French of 1790. 
But it was during the festivals of federation of the France 
of 1790 that national patriotism first seems to have become 
meaningful to great numbers of people, and the nation 
rather than the king became a symbol and a reality to be 
loved. 

This patriotism grew out of the fear of disorder. It 
was sometimes fostered by ambitious individuals and groups. 
Primarily, it arose from a widespread feeling of deliverance 
from hated customs, usages, and laws, and from the joy at 
the arrival of a “new day.” The most ardent patriots of 
1789 and 1790 were, it is true, chiefly members of the middle 
classes but included among them were liberal nobles and 
priests as well as men from the so-called lower classes, the 


$3. Correspondance ... par Grimm... , t. 16, pp. 47-48. 
4. Journal des Etats généraux, July 15, 1790. 
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peasants of Strassburg, and the butchers and printers of 
Paris. In the festivals of federation, the people of France 
were expressing their gratitude to the institution, the nation, 
which they thought would enable them to realize their 
aspirations and protect their interests. Before 1789 they 
had been subjects of a king and loyal to a dynasty; now they 
were citizens (or hoped to be) of a nation and devoted to 
this nation. It was this development which makes the fes- 
tivals of federation so significant and enlightening for the 
history of nationalism. 
55. At the Club of 1789 de la Villette moved, on June 23, to salute Louis as 
emperor not king because the names “de roi, de royaume, de sujets” did 
not agree with liberty, because Frenchmen were subjects of no one, the 


prince was their chief not their master. Chronique de Paris, June 24, 
1790. His reasoning if not his proposal represented dominant opinion. 











The Buelow-Chamberiain 
Recriminations of 1901-1902 
MD 


C. D. PENNER 


was replete with Anglo-German charges and counter- 

charges arising mostly out of Britain’s South African 
policy. A series of unreasonable press attacks from Ger- 
many intensified the existing Germanophobia in England. 
The Jameson raid, the Kruger telegram, the Samoa dispute, 
the seizure of German mail steamers by the British on the 
grounds that they carried contraband of war, and the prob- 
lem of intervention against England provided unlimited 
material for a press war between the countries. One of the 
most violent outbursts, and one which terminated hope for 
Anglo-German coéperation, arose out of the quarrel which 
is sometimes referred to as the Buelow-Chamberlain 
recriminations. 

Just previous to the Buelow-Chamberlain quarrel, the 
press of both countries became less militant than it had been 
during the afore-mentioned crises. After the mail steamer 
affair of January, 1900, had been settled, the papers were 
satisfied with milder and more reasonable criticisms. One 
of these was a subdued polemic between Theodore Momm- 
sen, professor of history at the University of Berlin, and 
Max Mueller, a German by birth but at this time professor 
at the University of Oxford. Professor Mueller published 
an article in which he championed the cause of England in 
South Africa. He attempted to prove to his countrymen 
across the channel that the Boers had never been out of 
English territory, according to the terms of settlement in 
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1814, by which Cape Colony was ceded to England. It 
followed that the Boers had no right to an independent 
existence, and that the British government was justified in 
putting down a revolution. The British government had 
not wished war, contrary to the assertions of the German 
press, but war was forced upon it by recalcitrant subjects. 
Professor Mommsen countered by charging England with 
waging one of the most unrighteous wars of all ages. Eng. 
land, in his estimation, did want the war. Her unprepared- 
ness was only apparent, and her early defeats were proof of 
her moral depravity. Whatever good qualities the English 
people and their government might have, in this war they 
followed the evil example of Jameson, whose name contam- 
inated the very breath of those who spoke it.” 

This relatively dignified discussion had no far-reaching 
evil results, and the occasion of President Kruger’s visit 
to Europe late in 1900, after the backbone of the Boer 
resistance had been broken, afforded the German govern- 
ment an opportunity to prove its sincere desire for amicable 
relations with London. President Kruger, touring Europe 
to enlist support for his people, had been received with great 
acclamation in Paris. From there he hoped to proceed on 
to Berlin to see the Kaiser. But at Cologne, where he 
received a royal reception, he was informed by Tschirschky, 
the German minister at Luxemburg, that the Kaiser would 
not be able to see him. His Majesty was away on a hunt- 
ing trip.* The Kaiser’s refusal to give Kruger an audience 

1. Max Mueller, “Ueber die Rechtsfrage zwischen England und der Trans- 
vaal-Republik,” Deutsche Revue, xxv (1900), pp. 130-137. 

2. Theodore Mommsen, “Ueber die Rechtsfrage zwischen England und der 
Transvaal-Republik,” Deutsche Revue, xxv (1900), pp. 139-144. 

3. Buelow to Tschirschky, December 1, 1900, Die Grosse Politik der Euro- 
paeischen Kabinette 1871-1714. Sammlung der Diplomatischen Akten des 
Auswaertigen Amtes (hereafter referred to as GP). Herausgegeben von 
Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn und Friederich Thimme (Ber- 


lin, 1922-1926), XV, pp. 549-550, No. 4506; Prince von Buelow, Denkqwuer- 
digkeiten (Berlin, 1930), 1, pp. 471-472. 
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was lauded in England. The Times declared that the official 
relations between Germany and England were excellent.* 
Even part of the German press commended the Kaiser’s 
position. Since Kruger could expect no help, why should 
he be accorded an interview, queried the Koelnische 
Zeitung. 

Still another good-will gesture by the Kaiser was his visit 
to England in connection with the death and funeral of 
Queen Victoria in January, 1901. While the Kaiser’s pres- 
ence in England, even for so solemn an occasion, was depre- 
cated in Germany, the English people welcomed his coming 
as they had done in the fall of 1899. In his memoirs, the 
Kaiser relates how, when he was driven through the streets 
of London, a man stepped out of the ranks of the crown and 
said: “Thank you Kaiser!” The Prince of Wales, who 
occupied a seat in the carriage with him, remarked: “That is 
what they all think and they will never forget this visit of 
yours.”® Even the otherwise anti-German Daily Mail 
hailed his coming with a frenzied enthusiasm and referred to 
him as ‘A Friend in Need.” The visit, coming as it did 
soon after the refusal to grant Kruger an interview, did 
much to obliterate the effect of the Kruger Telegram and 
was a manifestation of the desire to improve Anglo-German 
telations.? The Kaiser’s bestowal of the Order of the 
Black Eagle on Field Marshal Roberts, the conqueror of 
the Boers, was another expression of good-will. Upon his 
departure, the London crowds, who witnessed his leave- 
| taking, cheered the Kaiser enthusiastically. It was an un- 
stinted demonstration of the esteem in which he was held by 
the English people. The unfortunate feature was the derog- 
4. Times, December 4, 1900. 

s- Times, December 3, 1900, quoting the Koelnische Zeitung; Annual Regis- 
ter (1900), pp. 308-309. 


6. William II, My Memoirs 1878-1918 (New York, 1922), p. 99. 
7. Lord P. C. Newton, Lord Lansdowne (London, 1929), p. 198. 
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atory attitude of the German public which necessitated a 
defense on the part of Buelow, the imperial chancellor, of 
the Kaiser’s visit to England, and which evoked bitter 
comments ‘in England over the senseless Anglophobia which 
was again raising its head.® 
While the National Review shared with the English pub- 
lic the enthusiasm over the Kaiser’s visit, that paper usually 
was one of the severest critics of German policy. Even 
while the press war generally abated, it continued to 
create feeling against Germany. It declared that Germany's 
tremendous annual increase in population could flood Aus. 
tralia with a German majority in five years, and that of 
Canada and South Africa in seven more. In 1900, it pointed 
out, for the first time in history, German shipbuilding had 
outstripped that of England. ‘German shipbuilding for 
organization and perfect completeness now excels anything 
in England.’® Immediately following the Kaiser’s visit it 
brought out an article which viewed an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing with favor. It declared that the vile press in Ger- 
many made an Anglo-German rapprochement infeasible. 
The German government, because it had not checked the 
raging Anglophobia, had sown the wind, let it now reap the 
whirlwind. Germany, so continued the article, was the real 
enemy of Pan-Slavism, and England would be the latter's 
natural ally. In a Russo-German war, with England sup- 
porting Russia, the British navy would bring such pressure 
to bear on Germany as to produce an industrial crisis in 
the Empire which would threaten its very existence.” By 
advocating such a far-reaching policy, the National Review 
8. Annual Register (1901), pp. 24, 52; Calchas, “Will Germany Fail,” Fort- 
nightly Review, Lxxv (1901), p. $79; Buelow, Denkwuerdigkeiten, |, 
p. 507; L. J. Maxse, Germany on the Brain, or the Obsessions of “A 
Crank.” Gleanings from the Natonal Review 1899-1914 (London, 1915), 
p. 41. 


. Maxse, of. cit., p. 38. 
. Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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became the forerunner of that reorientation of British for- 
eign policy which brought England on the side of France 
and Russia. This attitude of the National Review was dic- 
tated largely by the unbridled Anglophobia in Germany 
which grew out of the South African war. 

Public opinion in England and Germany was supplied 
with new material in the fall of 1901 over which to wrangle. 
Since the spring of 1900, it had become apparent that the 


Boers could not withstand the force of a mighty empire. 


Organized defense on the part of the Boers had given way 


) todesultory warfare in which the Commandos roamed over 


large parts of South Africa, and were a continual annoyance 


4 and danger to the more slowly moving British forces. The 
| tactics to which the British leaders finally resorted to subdue 


the elusive foe were fiercely denounced by the hostile con- 


© tinental press, but especially so in Germany. The British 
© concentration camps into which old Boer men, women, and 
= children were crowded to prevent them from aiding the 


Commandos, were decried as manifestations of barbarism 
and vandalism. Where previously the victories of the Boers 


7 had been extolled, their sorry plight was now avenged in 
) vile condemnation of England. Cartoons showed British 


soldiers bayonetting Boer babies and committing every im- 
aginable atrocity. The British soldier, like the English 


» nation, was represented as morally corrupt. Kitchener was 


considered to have earned several times over the unenviable 
appellation of ‘““The Butcher of Omdurman.”’ The criticisms 
were indignantly refuted from the other side. It was shown 
inreturn how German methods in the Franco-German war 
of 1870-1871 were no more humane than those employed 
by the British forces in South Africa. Long passages of 
German army orders of 1870-1871 were quoted in vindica- 
tion of the British policy. German military pride was 
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touched, and this brought forth an endless number of 
charges and countercharges.™ 

The height of indignation and excitement was reached 
when Chamberlain, the British colonial secretary, feeling 
himself called upon to defend his government’s and the 
British army’s policy in face of malignant attacks, delivered 
a speech at Edinburgh on October 25, 1901. He showed 
how the government was criticized by a part of the English 
public for not conducting the war vigorously enough. In 
discussing the advisability of resorting to more stringent 
measures in the execution of the war, he declared: 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is no subect which has given us greater 
anxiety, more serious consideration. I think that the time has come—is coming 
—when measures of greater severity may be necessary, and if that time 
comes we can find precedents for anything that we may do in the action of 
those nations who now criticize our “barbarity” and “cruelty,” but whose ex- 
ample in Poland, in the Caucasus, in America, in Tongking, in Bosnia, in 
the Franco-German war, we have never even approached. (Cheers.)12 


The speech was a bombshell to the already provoked and 


angered German nation. Unmindful of the fact that Cham- 
berlain had made reference to the methods of warfare of 
nearly all the Great Powers, the Germans, priding them- 
selves on being a “nation in arms,” took the remark as a 
national insult. The German government, too, was greatly 
disturbed at Chamberlain’s uncalled-for affront. Buelow 


indicated that it would not deter the government from its 
pro-English policy, but that this course had become very 
difficult since no government could consider public opinion a 
quantité négligeable. We desired to know if Chamberlain 
would not be willing to publish a statement to the effect that 
he had meant no insult to the German army. The colonial 


11. Times, September 3, 1901; Times, September 24, 1901, quoting the Kreuz 
Zeitung and the Frankfurter Zeitung; Times, October 5, 1901; Times, 
October 14, 1901; Times, October 19, 1901. 

Times, October 26, 1901. 
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secretary, who had no idea that his speech would create such 
furor, stated that since he had not meant any harm he could 
not make an apology. In any case, an apology would be 
attributed to him as a weakness, and he had no mind to plead 
guilty to it. Since a public statement could not be obtained, 
the German government had to satisfy itself with the assur- 
ance that no insult was intended.** 

As a result, Chamberlain and the British army became 
more than ever the objects of much abuse in Germany. On 
the basis of distorted reports concerning the conduct of the 
British soldiers in South Africa who fought “‘Chamberlain’s 
war,” many German papers forgot all forms of propriety. 
The North German Gazette protested against the “wanton 
audacity” of the colonial secretary in comparing the Ger- 
man army with the “‘craven bands of mercenaries who placed 
Boer women and old men in front of their ranks in battle in 
order to protect themselves from the bullets of the Boers.’’™* 
The Beliner Neueste Nachrichten informed Chamberlain 


that he should have retired long ago to private life. The 
Berliner Tageblatt declared that “it would be impossible to 
intensify the cruelty of the present methods of warfare of 
‘butcher’ Kitchener.’’** Meetings of protest were held by 
University students and veterans of the Franco-German 


war. The British army was described as the scum of all 


13. Buchanan to Lansdowne, November 20, 1901, G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley (eds.), British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898- 
1914 (hereafter referred to as BD) (London, 1927- ), 1, 263, no. 325; 
Lansdowne to Buchanan, December 3, 1901, thid., p. 265, no. 328; 
Lansdowne to Lascelles, January 14, 1902, ibid., p. 266, no. 329; Las- 
celles to Lansdowne, January 16, 1902, ibid., p. 267, no. 331; Buelow, 
Denkwuerdigkeiten, I, pp. 552-53; Buelow to Metternich, November 26, 
1901, GP, XVII, 196, no. 5074; Metternich to Foreign Office, November 
26, 1901, ibid., pp. 197-200, no. 5075. 

Annual Register (1901), p. 286, quoting the North German Gazette. 

s. Times, October 28, r901, quoting the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten and 
the Berliner Tageblatt. 

. Times, November 2, rgo1. The resolution of the students of Griefswald 
follows: “The students of Griefswald assembled together, with one con- 
sent indignantly repudiate the libel which the English Minister Cham- 
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English classes. To compare it with the illustrious German 
army of 1870-1871 and its glorious victories were absurd." 
The Allgemeine Zeitung experienced no sense of hostility to 
England but an ingrained aversion to the unscrupulous pro- 
cedure of Chamberlain.** Pan-Germans burnt the colonial 
minister in efigy. Spittoons representing Chamberlain were 
profitably sold in the streets of Berlin.1® Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg, speaking in the Reichstag, referred to Cham- 
berlain as the ‘“‘verruchteste Bube der Gottes Erdboden 
schaendet.’’”° 

During this time there appeared in the Times a series of 
articles on German Anglophobia literature which incensed 
English public opinion to fever heat. It was a collection of 
the most obscene representations that had appeared through- 
out the Boer war. Simplicissimus, a Munich comic paper, 
at one time represented Queen Victoria as a drunken old 
marketwoman, with a whisky bottle by her side, vainly 
trying to pluck an ostrich feather. The Prince of Wales 
was shown comforting the widows of the fallen Boer sol- 
diers. Soon after Queen Victoria’s death, King Edward 
VII was pictured dancing on the mutilated bodies of Boer 
women and children. Underneath, the king was reported as 
saying: ‘““The blood spurts so, it may stain my crown.” Still 
other numbers showed Chamberlain as the devil and Kitch- 
17. “Deutschland und England,” Grenzboten, Lx, pt. 1v (1901), p. 373- 
18. Allgemeine Zeitung, January 13, 1901, Abendblatt. 


19. Austin Harrison, The Pan-German Doctrine (London and New York, 
1904), Pp. 41. 

20. Stenographische Berichte ueber die Verhandlungen des Reichstags (here- 
after referred to as SB), CLXxxul, 3278. For this utterance Leibermann von 
Sonnenberg received 311 telegrams ‘ ‘warmly congratulating him on his 
performance.” (Times, January 15, 1902.) 








berlain in his speech at Edinburgh has dared to utter upon the German 
people and upon the German methods of warfare by comparing the 
conduct of England in the South Africa war with that of the Germans in 
the campaign of 1870-1871.” The Griefswald resolution was printed and 
sent to other Universities to evoke similar protests. See also Allgemeine 
Zeitung, November 13, 1901, Morgenblatt. 
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ener as the butcher holding up in either hand a Boer head 
streaming with blood.** The most shameful caricature of 
all represented Queen Victoria holding a court conferring 
the Victoria Cross on a British soldier for having raped 
more Boer girls than anyone else of his age. Chirol remarks: 
“That such abominable ribaldry could be not only tolerated 
but countenanced in the ‘best’ circles in Berlin, seemed to me 
to give more than anything else the measure of that intense 
and bitter ‘antipathy’ to which Buelow had borne witness.””” 

Buelow’s reply to Chamberlain’s supposed insult was 
made more than two months after the latter’s Edinburgh 
speech. Speaking in the Reichstag on January 8, 1902, the 
imperial chancellor, referring to Chamberlain, declared that 
when a minister attempted to justify his policy he would do 
well to avoid references to foreign countries. If, however, 
he feels himself constrained to do so, he must take great 
care not to injure the pride of other nations. The speaker 
justified the indignation of the German people and con- 
cluded by pointing out that the record, achievement and 
moral discipline of the German army placed it far above 
reproach, and he concurred with Frederick the Great’s reply 


» 


au. “The Literature of German Anglophobia,” Times, January 13 and 14, 
1902. 

| 22. Sir Valentine Chirol, Fifty Years in a Changing World (London, 1927), 
a p. 286; Patriae Quis Exul brought several good illustrations of how 
Anglophobia was nourished in Germany: “In a Berlin High School for 
girls, the teacher, during a lesson in geography, recently, though she knew 
—probably because she knew—that an English girl was present, bade 
her pupils rise from their seats who sympathized with the Boers. In- 
stinctively the poor children obeyed. In confusion and blushes the soli- 
tary English girl alone remained seated. That was a lesson in Anglo- 
phobia. Take another instances. At Kiel the present writer overheard 
a conversation between two German sailors. The one roundly rated the 
other, who served on an English ship and wore the ship’s cognisance on 
his cap, for working for “such a nation!” “Die Schweine haben das 
Geld” (The beasts—literally pigs—have the money), was the character- 
istic rejoiner. At the beginning of the war a necessitous bootmaker 
refused to resole a pair of my boots because he said, I was an English- 
man, and he hoped the Boers would win.” (Contemporary Review, LXXxX! 
[1902], pp. 14-15). 
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to a similar charge: “Let the man alone and don’t excite 
yourselves, he is biting at granite.” 

Buelow’s reply was badly received in British government 
circles. King Edward desired to make a sharp remon- 
strance, but Salisbury, the prime minister, considered that 
the more dignified procedure would be to ignore it. The 
premier suggested, however, that the contemplated visit of 
the Prince of Wales to Berlin might be postponed or can- 
celled.* Chamberlain’s own reply to Buelow’s “lesson” was 
received with great enthusiasm. Speaking at Birmingham 
on January 12, 1902, he said: 

Gentlemen, what I have said I have said. I withdraw nothing, I defend 
nothing. As I read history, no British Minister has ever served his country 
faithfully and at the same time enjoyed popularity abroad. I make allowance, 
therefore, for foreign criticism. I will not follow an example that has been set 


me. I do not want to give lessons to a foreign minister, and I will not accept 
any at his hands.25 


While the German papers, with the exception of a few 


like the socialist Vorwaerts, were profoundly satisfied that 
their chancellor had taught the arrogant Chamberlain a 
lesson,”* the English press was equally pleased with Cham- 
berlain’s pithy retort. Buelow’s speech was interpreted as a 
manifestation that official Germany countenanced the Anglo- 
phobia of the public. This course of Berlin was deprecated 
by the Times which feared for the future in regard to the 
amicable relations which hitherto had been maintained.” As 


23. Johannes Penzler, Graf Buelows Reden nebst Urkundlichen Beitraegen 
zu Seiner Politik (Leipzig, 1903), p. 242; SB, CLXxxtl, p. 3209; Buelow, 
Denkwuerdigkeiten, 1, p. 553. 

Newton, Lord Lansdowne, p. 206; Lascelles to Lansdowne, January 16, 
1902, BD, 1, pp. 268-269, no. 332; Lascelles to Lansdowne, January 22, 
1902, BD, I, p. 270, no. 335. 

. Times, January 13, 1902. 

. Allgemeine Zeitung, January 9, 1902, Abendblatt; Times, January 10, 
1902, quoting the Post and the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten; Times, 
January 11, 1902, quoting the Vorwaertz; Times, January 14, 1902, quot- 
ing the Post. 

Times, January 9, 1902. 
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Chamberlain had been charged by the Germans with making 
a speech at Edinburgh for home consumption, so now part 
of the English press accused Buelow of denouncing Cham- 
berlain and British policy for purposes of winning support 
for the pending tariff bill.2* The National Review referred 
to Chamberlain’s reply as ‘“‘a well directed blow, straight 
from the shoulder, right between the eyes.’’” An article in 
the Contemporary Review pointed out that Germany had 
better sweep before her own doors before giving lessons to 
others. The systematic flogging by German school masters 
of Polish boys and girls to teach them to pray to God in a 
tongue not their own deprived them of all claim to giving 
lessons in morality.®° 

The seriousness of this unfortunate Anglo-German quar- 
rel is clearly revealed when one considers that the hypersen- 
sitive Kaiser threatened to recall the German ambassador 
from London, because of the British objections to Buelow’s 
Reichstag speech. When Lascelles, the French ambassador 
at Berlin, declared that his own mission would then also 
come to an abrupt end, the Kaiser seems to have calmed his 
excitement somewhat. The visit of the Prince of Wales a 
fortnight after Chamberlain’s vindication had a tempering 
effect on the relationship of the two governments, and an- 
other crisis had passed.** 

But these various Anglo-German crises had their lasting 
effect, even though they were superficially composed. The 
Anglo-German negotiations for an alliance, though they had 
failed for reasons other than those arising out of the ill- 


28. Times, January ro, 1902. 

29. Maxse, of. cit., p. 60. 

30. Ogniben, “Great Britain and Germany,” Contemporary Review, LXXX1 
(1902), pp. 154-155, 167-168. 

31. Lascelles to Lansdowne, January 24, 1902, BD, 1, pp. 270-271, no. 336; 
Lascelles to Lansdowne, January 31, 1902, ibid., pp. 271-272, no. 337; 
Buelow, Denkwuerdigkeiten, 1, pp. 555-556; Times, January 14, 1902; 
Annual Register (1902), p. 300; Times, January 16, 1902. 
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feeling attaching to the Boer war, were definitely terminated 
by this most recent outburst of mutual disdain. Lord Lans. 
downe, whovhad replaced Salisbury at the foreign office in 
November, 1900, informed Metternich, the German ambas- 
sador at London, that “‘the temper of the two countries was 
not in a particularly favorable state” to resume negotiations 
with an Anglo-German rapprochment in view.*? In Febru- 
ary, 1902, the British government definitely ended its policy 
of “splendid isolation” by entering into an alliance with 
Japan. While here again the incidents during the Boer war 
cannot be said to have been the main factors in determining 
the alliance, yet since the German doors were shut, and the 
recent violent outbursts of public opinion seemed to have 
locked them for an indefinite time, England turned to the 
Far East.* 

The Buelow-Chamberlain recriminations were also 
responsible, in part, for British leanings toward France. 
The oft-repeated threat, at which German statesmen had 
so frequently scoffed, that England would go over to the 
Dual Alliance, began to take shape. The National Review 
again urged an Anglo-French, as well as an Anglo-Russian, 
understanding.** Eckardstein, the first secretary to the 
German embassy at London, relates that at a dinner on 
February 8, 1902, he observed Chamberlain and Paul Cam- 
bon, the French ambassador at London, in spirited conversa- 
32. Newton, of. cit., p. 206; Stephen Gwynn and Gertrude Tuckwell, The 

Life of the Right Honourable Sir Charles Dilke (New York, 1917), I, 

pp. 497-498; W. H. Edwards, The Tragedy of Edward VII (New York, 

1928), pp. 164-165; Otto Hammann, Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges 

(Berlin, 1919), p. 93. ; 
33. The primary factor which determined England to seek a Japanese alli- 

ance was the German government’s contention that the Yangtze Agree- 

ment of 1900, which purported to protect China against further Russian 
aggression, did not apply to Manchuria. The alliance was directed 

against Russia and not against Germany. See GP, xvu, chap. cx; BD, 1, 


chap. xi, 89-137; Otto Hammann, Der Missverstandene Bismarck (Berlin, 


1921), P. 97. F 
34. Maxse, op. cit., pp. 49, 55-56; Times, January 16, 1902. 
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tion. Though he could not understand all that was said he 
did hear the word “Morocco” and “Egypt.” Immediately 
after this conversation, Eckardstein approached Chamber- 
lain, who complained bitterly of the German attitude and 
particularly of Buelow’s speech. Chamberlain declared that 
he had quite enough of Buelow’s highhandedness, and there 
was no possibility of an Anglo-German rapprochement.® 
Whatever the subject of the Chamberlain-Cambon conver- 
sation may have been, Chamberlain apparently came away 
with sufficient hope of an Anglo-French understanding to 
warrant his unconciliatory observations. The negotiations 
which led to the German charge of “encirclement” had 
begun. 

35. Hermann Freiherrn von Eckardstein, Lebenserinnerungen und Politische 


Denkwuerdigkeiten (Leipzig, 1919), Ul, p. 376; Patriae Quis Exul, “Anglo- 
phobia in Germany,” Contemporary Review, LXxx1 (1902), p. 22. 


The California Colony in Argentina 
MH 
ARTHUR F. ZIMMERMAN 


N 1781, THE Spanish official,Alejandro Malaspina, wrote 
that agriculture had not taken root in Argentina nor 
were the inhabitants of the wild region interested in 

cultivating the soil. On the basis of this fact he prophesied 
that this attitude would be a great obstacle to populating the 
region and to engendering good customs of civil and reli- 
gious life.’ He had made a correct observation, for seventy 
years later Argentina was still a cattle country and its lands 
were fought over by the cattle barons of the provinces. In- 
dians from the Chaco to the north and from the pampas to 
the south continuously raided the settled region. The fre- 
quent civil wars had reduced the number of frontier forts 
and soldiers to a minimum. Neither life nor property was 
safe. It was necessary, therefore, that some plan should be 
devised by the government if the nation was to attract 
agricultural settlers. 

Foreigners traveling in the region suggested that agricul- 
ture should be encouraged because of its social significance. 
A Chilean stated that Argentina needed to destroy the 
gaucho tradition of indolence, drunkenness, rebellion and 
barbarism. The solution offered for this problem was the 
system of small landowners who farmed their own lands. 
Such a system, it was said, would engender industry, sobri- 
ety, peace, and civilization among the laboring classes of 


Argentina, particularly among the gauchos.? Other trav- 

1. Viaje al Rio de la Plata . . . (Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 298. 

2. Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, La Argentina en el ano 1855 (Buenos 
Aires, 1936), p. 115. 
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ellers pointed out the fact that Argentina had a bright agri- 
cultural future. In 1854, one wrote: 


The progress also of agriculture is impeded by the want of labourers, 
owing to which wages are high beyond proportion. Farther inland, the people 
confine themselves to cattle breeding not being able to afford the expenses 

. for the fences and the drainage of the land to be thrown into cultivation. 
The exports of the country likewise afford a proof of the low state of its 
agriculture and home manufactures. Raw produce only—skins, wool, tallow, 
hair and such like—are exported just as they are from the west coast of 
Africa; and yet the country possesses ample resources that must one day make 
it one of the most flourishing on the face of the earth.3 


Yet this country so ideally suited for the growing of grains 


and foodstuffs was actually importing these items from Chile 
and the United States.‘ 


Prominent Argentines such as Sarmiento, Mitre, 
Alberdi, and others also recognized the need for encourag- 
ing agriculture. ‘They realized that only by immigration 
could they change the native habits engendered by an exclu- 
sively cattle producing economy. Sarmiento had been greatly 
impressed by the success of the United States in conquering 
its prairie lands to the west and peopling them with small 
farmers who were given the ownership of the land. Cease- 
lessly, he agitated for a similar movement in Argentina.® 
Vicuna Mackenna stated that Sarmiento’s writing brought 
an avalanche of immigrants to Argentina.® 

The province of Santa Fe was the first area to turn its 
attention in a practical way to the problem of promoting 
agriculture. Shortly after the downfall of the tyrant Rosas 
(1852), the governors of the province endeavored to lay 
the bases for an intelligent policy of peopling the area with 


3. Gerstdcker’s Travels .. . (London, 1854), p. 

4. W. Parrish, Buenos Ayres and the Provinces pe the Rio de la Plata (Lon- 
don, 1852), p. 367. 

5. Obras de D. F. Tevadabits (Buenos Aires, 1899), vols. xxi and xxi, 
passim. 

6. Op. cit.., p. 93. 
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small landowners. First, they tried to bring order out of the 
chaotic land situation by suspending all sales of public land 
for the time being and by requiring landowners to prove 
their titles. By these means they were soon able to list all 
public lands in the possession of the province. Second, they 
formulated plans for a railroad to be built from Rosario to 
Cordoba, which they believed would open the southern part 
of the province to settlement and protect the frontier from 
the devastating Indian raids. Third, by authorizing the 
transfer of large blocks of fiscal lands to private capitalistic 
land companies, the authorities hoped to encourage large 
scale colonization of the province.” 

A distinguished French doctor of medicine, Augusto 
Brougnes, originally proposed the scheme of private col- 
onizing companies.* On January 28, 1853, Dr. Brougnes 
signed a contract with Juan Pujol, governor of the province 
of Corrientes, agreeing to bring in a thousand immigrant 
farmer families in lots of two hundred at a time. The 
province was to give each family about ninety-four acres of 
land which was to become the property of the colonist after 
a five-year residence on it. A two-room house was to be built 
by the province for each family. Lastly, the province was 
to furnish each colonist tobacco, cotton, wheat, corn, and 
sugar cane seeds and twelve head of livestock. All these 
advances were to be paid for by the colonist after he had 
harvested two favorable crops. Unfortunately many of the 
colonists died enroute to Argentina and the province failed 
to have the land and the houses ready for the other colonists 


7. M.A. Carcano, Evolucién histérica del régimen de la tierra publica: 1810- 
7916 (Buenos Aires, 1925), pp. 245-250. 

8. Dr. Brougnes’ plan was published in Paris under the title of Extintion du 
pauperisme agricole par la colonizaton dans les provinces de la Plata 
(Amérique du Sur). President Urquiza of the Argentine Confederation 
was greatly impressed with the plan and ordered it translated into Span- 
ish and published. 
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when they arrived. After many misunderstandings, the 
contract was cancelled.® 

This plan of Dr. Brougnes was utilized by an Argentine, 
Aaron Castellanos, as the basis for a contract which he 
signed on June 15, 1853, with Governor Domingo Crespo of 
the province of Santa Fe. Three years later the first col- 
onists arrived with Castellanos. This was the beginning 
of the great colonizing movement in that province. By 
1864, there were four colonies in the province with a popula- 
tion of 2,780 settlers farming 12,500 acres of land. Thirty 
years later there were 249 such colonies with a population of 
180,000 settlers farming 1,750,000 acres of land.“ In 
1883, after visiting some of the colonies in Santa Fe, Sar- 
miento wrote enthusiastically : 


All the colonists of San Carlos and Esperanza are today without exception 
rich and some very rich . . . the Land of Promise lies north of Rosario .. . 
the crops will exceed all anticipation . . . In fourteen colonies . . . there has 
not occurred a single criminal act in three years.!* 

Soon other provinces adopted the idea of agricultural col- 
onies. Verily, the agricultural conquest of the pampas had 
begun. 

It was easy for Sarmiento to write so enthusiastically 
some twenty-seven years after the establishment of the first 
colony in Santa Fe. The authorities of the province had 
neither experience nor precedent in these matters in 1856. 
They only had faith in an idea and the will to make it suc- 
ceed. As in the case of all new plans they had to face a large 
amount of adverse criticism. The French ambassador to 
Argentina visited the colony of Esperanza in its early days 
and severely condemned the provincial authorities. The 
9. J. P. Podesta, “La pequefia propriedad rural en la Republica Argentina,” 
i ——- del Seminario (Buenos Aires, 1923), vol. 11, pp. 1-24. 


tr. M. Mulhall et al., Handbook of the River Plate (Buenos Aires, 1892), 


6th. ed., pp. 374-375. . 
12. Obras de D. F. Sarmiento, vol. xxu, pp. 218-234. 
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colonists, many of whom were not farmers but unemployed 
from the cities of France, complained that the government 
had not lived up to its promises. Native Argentines felt 
that they were not being given the same favorable treatment 
as the immigrant.”* In order to ascertain if these criticisms 
were justified, Governor Cullen of Santa Fe authorized Wil- 
liam Perkins to make an official visit to the agricultural col- 
onies and report on the conditions as he found them. Per- 
kins’ report was presented in both Spanish and English and 
was entitled “The Santa Fe Colonies, their Origin, Progress 
and Present Status.” This William Perkins was a Canadian 
who had spent three years in California during the days of 
the gold rush.™* 

Later he made his way to Chile with an Argentine named 
Ramon Gil Navarro whom he had met in California. While 
in Chile, Perkins married Navarro’s sister. In 1858, the 
families of Navarro and Perkins moved to Rosario in Ar- 
gentina. There Perkins was acting as editor of the news- 
paper, El Ferrocarril, and was writing in favor of increased 
immigration and colonies when he was called on to make the 
tour of inspection of the colonies. Perkins’ report was well 
received and soon (1864) he was appointed as the secre- 
tary for a newly formed national ‘Commission for Promot- 
ing Immigration.” 

After their unfavorable experiences with the early col- 
onists, the authorities of Santa Fe decided to utilize the wide 
experience of Perkins and named him as their agent for 
13. M. Jefferson, Peopling the Argentine Pampas (New York, 1930), pp. 
14. Peckins kept a diary of his experiences in California. This original 

diary is in the Borel Collection at Stanford University Library. It was 

translated into Spanish and published at Buenos Aires in 1937 under 
the title of El campo de los Sonoraenses; Tres anos de residencia en 


California; 1849-1851. The translator was none other than Perkins’ own 
daughter, Mary. 


. Perkins’ report is published in part in M. G. Mulhall et al., Handbook of 
the River Plate (Buenos Aires, 1869), 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 23-26. 
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attracting foreign immigrants to Santa Fe, particularly 
North Americans. A survey of the public lands located 
along the banks of the Parana river from San Javier to the 
Arroyo del Rey was ordered by the provincial government.”® 
To make this survey and to fulfill his duties more intelli- 
gently, Perkins led a surveying expedition north of the vil- 
lage and fort of San Javier. Accompanying this expedition 
which left Rosario in May, 1866, was a group of Califor- 
nians who had been delegated by friends and relatives in 
California to find a suitable site for a colony. One of these 
Californians had already spent some thirteen months trav- 
eling through the province of Buenos Aires and other prov- 
inces of Argentina and had not found a proper site nor 
suitable soil.17 The group spent six weeks exploring the 
country as far north as the present town of Reconquista on 
the Parana river. The Californians were delighted with the 
richness of the land; it was better than they had anticipated. 
They found rich black alluvial soil three to four feet deep 
resting on a good clay base. Perkins reports their reactions 
in these words: 


The North Americans, very satisfied with our expedition just completed 
in a part of the province ..., have laid claim to a quantity of fiscal land 
near Pajaro Blanco where, I do not doubt ,they will establish an important 
colony of their fellow countrymen within a few months. These claims are 
made in accord with the land law just passed by the government of the 
province. 

Since these lands are too remote for the colonization of the few families 
who are actually here, it was necessary to assign them a place where they 
would be able to begin work, hence I asked the government to sell them four 
leagues from the sixteen which form the area for indigenous colonization 
near San Javier.18 


16. J. J. Gschwind, Guillermo Perkins, su contribucién al progreso econémico 
argentino (Rosario, 1936), pp. 19-23; and Carcano, of. cit., pp. 244-245. 

17. Letter of Alexander McLean, quoted in Mulhall e¢ al., of. cit., 2nd ed., 
vol. I, pp. 46-47. 

18. Relacion de la expedicién ad El Rey en el Chaco, as quoted in Gschwind, 
op. cit., p. 26. 
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The Californians paid about seven cents an acre for the 
land near San Javier. The area they bought facing the San 
Javier river—a stream 300 yards wide—was formerly a 
Jesuit reduccion and was located a little over three miles 
north of the village and fort of San Javier. In August, 
1866, some thirty persons in six wagons left Rosario with 
their livestock for their new home. The agricultural machin- 
ery they had brought with them to Argentina was sent to 
San Javier by boat. In less than three months the colonists 
had planted about 150 acres of corn and vegetables. Each 
family had purchased about 1,000 acres, part of which was 
bottom land and subject to flood. The remainder of their 
land was above the flood level of both the San Javier and 
Parana rivers. One of the colonists, Alexander McLean, 
stated that he had not seen such fine land in all of Argentina. 
In January, 1867, he had evidence that he had picked the 
right land, for he harvested a squash measuring sixty-two 
inches in diameter which he raised from California seed. 
McLean was also enthusiastic over his watermelons, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, and other garden stuff. He had planted six 
rows of cotton and it was as “promising as he ever saw in 
his life in the Southern States.”” William Moore, another 
colonist, wrote that he had pumpkins about half grown 
which weighed twenty-five to thirty pounds.’® 

Soon the colony became known for its fine farming 
(planting in rows), phenomenal crops, excellent agricultural 
machinery, and Kentucky rifles. Welch colonists from the 
defunct Chubut colony in the Patagonian region settled in 
the California colony, as did several newly arrived Cali- 
fornians and three English families. The first wheat crop 
was partially lost because of the heavy rains and the lack of 
proper harvesting machinery. With new machinery the 


19. Letters as quoted in Mulhall et al., op. cit., 2nd ed., vol. 1, pp. 46-51. 
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The California Colony in Argentina 


second year’s crop was double that of any other colonists 
in the area.”° 

As Perkins had stated, this colony on the San Javier was 
only a temporary settlement for the Californians. Mr. Mc- 
Lean had petitioned for a grant of forty square leagues, or 
260,000 acres, along the banks of E/ Rey, which was some 
forty-three miles farther north than their original settle- 
ment. For some unknown reason, the provincial legislature 
did not see fit to grant Mclean’s petition. He was not dis- 
couraged but petitioned the national government for twenty 
square leagues, or 130,000 acres, on which he promised to 
settle two hundred North American families giving to each 
of them 640 acres of land free. Again his petition was 
denied." In 1870, the colonists were harassed by the great 
Indian raids of that year and for a period of time were 
almost ready to return to the United States. The lack of 
liberality on the part of the government was also a great 
disappointment to them. Up to the time of the denial of 
their petitions, the Californians had lived in miserable huts. 
Now they began to build for themselves comfortable brick 
houses. No longer did they need to fear the Indian raids, 
for they were now protected to the north by the new Alex- 
andra colony and a new chain of frontier fortresses.” 

In spite of their disappointments the Californians kept 
up their fine farming. They imported the latest type of 
gang plows, Wood’s reapers, Ransome and Sims’ steam 
threshers and a Thomson’s road steamer. In fact, these 
farming implements made their Argentine début in the Calli- 
fornia colony.”* 


20. Ibid. 

21. Mulhall et al., op. cit., 3rd ed. (Buenos Aires, 1875), pp. 54-55. 

22. For discussion of the Indian raids, see R. Muniz, Los indios pampas 
(Buenos Aires, 1931), passim. 

23. Jefferson, op. cit., pp. 86-88. See also the map showing frontier fortresses 
in C. F. Jones, South America (New York, 1930), p. 311. 

24. Mulhall, et al., op. cit., 3rd ed., p. 54. 
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The colony was never numerically large. It started 
with twelve families; it ended with thirteen families. By 
1892, these families were cultivating only 1,400 acres; ap. 
parently enough to give them a good living. In that year 
the Californians sold their land to some Italian and Swiss 
settlers. Most of the Californians moved north to the 
Alexandra colony close to the area which they had twice 
petitioned for. The others moved south to the Helvetia 
colony whose founder had aided them in the early days of 
their own colony.” 

Perkins and other Argentines had high hopes that the 
California colony would attract other North American set- 
tlers. Such was not the case. No doubt McLean and others 
wrote of their discouragement after their petitions had been 
denied. Furthermore, why should North Americans migrate 
to a strange land when there were still large areas of excel- 
lent land to be homesteaded in their own country and this 


land could be obtained free ?”* 


25. Ibid., 6th ed., p. 385. For the exact location of the colonies, see map in 
A. B. Martinez, Manuel du voyaguer dans le République Argentine (Bar- 
celona, 1907), 3rd ed. 

26. The writer of this article was unable to find any connection between 
Perkins and the members of the California colony while Perkins was in 
California. That the group actually came from California there can be 
no doubt. Originally they came from the Southern states. The letters 
of McLean and Moore to the Standard of Buenos Aires indicate as much. 





Mercantile Aims and British Expan- 
ston in the Lesser Antilles, 1713-1730 


MH 
EArt S. POMEROY 


OVES TO extend British control permanently in the 
Caribbean were hesitant and ineffective in the cen- 
tury following the Restoration and the Peace of 

Breda. This change from the policies of the Common- 
wealth depended not only on relations with France and on 
prevailing ideas concerning underpopulation, but also on the 
jealousy of the great planters, who had opposed the occupa- 
tion of Jamaica and were later to turn the scales against the 
acquisition of Guadeloupe and Martinique. Small parties 
settled on St. Lucia, notably under the vigorous leadership of 
Governor Willoughby of Barbados in 1664, and to some 
extent on the other unoccupied islands, but without attract- 


ing support from the great planters and without effecting 
more than a confusion of claims."’ Opponents of expansion 
often stressed the view that the lesser Leeward and Wind- 
ward islands were infertile, unhealthful, and “particularly 
infested with Indians” ;? the probability is that fundamen- 


1. Crharles; Strachan) Scanders; Higham, The Development of the Leeward 
Islands under the Restoration, 1660-1688; A Study of the Foundations of 
the Old Colonial System (Cambridge: 1921), pp. 41-42, 125-26. The 
attempt to settle St. Lucia in 1664 was remarkable as a purely Barbadian 
project, but it should be noted that Governor Willoughby was at odds 
with the great planters, and that the settlement was designed as a supply 
station to furnish wood and provisions rather than as an extension of 
the sugar plantation area. Vincent Trodd; Harlow, A History of Bar- 
bados, 1625-1685 (Oxford: 1926), pp. 151-52. The crown apparently 
did not interest itself in such attempts, though, according to Captain 
Edward Copley, William III encouraged him to plant a colony on 
Tobago, promising to pay the charges if he should fail. Petition to 
Queen, April 20, 1710. CSP, Col., xxv: #193i. 

. Sir Richard Dutton to Lords of Trade and Plantations, June 11, 1681, 
Barbados. CSP, Col., x1: #136. These unfavorable impressions, which, 
so far as the Caribs were concerned, were indeed not unfounded, were 
to obtain for many years. 
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tally the planters opposed expansion because they feared 
competition of the virgin soils on the unsettled islands. The 
planters of Barbados, according to Governor Sir Richard 
Dutton in 1682, were 
so little interested in the well-being of the Leeward Islands, which can never 
be useful to them, and are, as they think, growing too fast upon them already, 
that they would be content to see them lessened rather than advanced. 
Queen Anne’s War renewed consciousness of the islands’ 
strategic situation on the flanks of the shipping routes enter- 
ing the Caribbean with the northeast trades.* In unfriendly 
hands they would be dangerous even to Barbados, which in 
its windward position seemed relatively secure from the 
French at Guadeloupe and Martinique :° 
If the French be allowed to possess St. Lucia and Tobago . . . , they will be 
able to destroy Barbadoes, when they please; And on the other hand, if we 


keep St. Lucia and settle it . . . , we shall be able to . . . to intercept all the 


French ships from getting to Martineco, and thereby destroy the place, when we 
please.® 


The planters doubtless shared the official concern at the 
illegal trade which went on actively at the disputed islands, 


particularly at St. Lucia.*, Some small planters and entre- 


3. To Lords of Trade and Plantations, January 3, 1682, Barbados. CSP, 
Col., x1: #357. 
Tobago was reported as a rendezvous of French men of war in 1706, 
with possible designs on Jamaica. CSP, Col., xxi: #116, 278. 
Ruth Bourne, Queen Anne’s Navy in the West Indies (New Haven: 
1939), p. 43. Cf. John Campbell;, Candid and Impartial Considerations 
on the Nature of the Sugar Trade; the Comparative Importance of the 
British and French Islands in the West-Indies: with the Value and Con- 
sequence of St. Lucia and Granada, truly Stated (London: 1763), pp. 
168-70; and Malachy Postlethwayt, Great Britain’s Commercial Intercst 
Explained and Improved (2d ed.; London: 1759), 1, pp. 538, 540-42. 
William Sharpe former president of the Council of the Barbados) to 
Council of Trade and Plantations, March 3, 1720, Barbados. CSP, Col., 
xxx: #6i. Another Barbadian spoke of “What sanguine hopes the mer- 
chants in these parts conceived from the Duke of Montagu’s undertaking 
to settle an English colony upon St. Lucy, etc.” They hoped that it would 
“put a stop to the frequent interruptions which they ;the French; give to 
our trade.” Mr. Freelove to (Mr. Wood?), July 1, 1729, Barbados. CSP, 
Col., xxxv1: #802. 
Gov. Hart to Council of Trade and Plantations, Feb. 15, 1727, St. Chris- 
topher’s. CSP, Col., xxxv: #441. 
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preneurs were interested in the prospects for new planta- 
tions,® even if a prohibition on sugar culture should be nec- 
essary to placate their wealthier neighbors in Barbados.® 
The Council of Trade and Plantations by 1719 began 
to recommend settlement of both St. Lucia and Tobago, first 
on the various grounds advanced by Barbadians,’® and then 
more generally in the imperial interest. At first it favored 
restraining the new inhabitants from planting sugar;" by 
1728 it argued that extending the area of production over 
the “fresh lands” of the new islands, even in sugar, would be 


an important stroke against the French advantage. English 
planters might object; 


yet when it shall be duly considered how necessary it is that your Majesty’s 
subjects should go to foreign markets upon equal terms with their neighbours 

. it will not be thought that the interest of the sugar Plantations should 
stand in competition with that of Great Britain.’ 


Tobago, further, was well situated for the Spanish trade.’* 

In accordance with the Council’s recommendation, the 
Duke of Montagu, son-in-law of Marlborough, received 
grants of both St. Lucia and St. Vincent in 1722. Contrary 
to the Council’s recommendation at that time, however, he 


8. Thomas Ekines to Hans Sloane, May 2, 1724, London, cited in Frank 

Wesley Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 
(New Haven: 1917), p. 71. 
George Lillington to Council of Trade and Plantations, Oct. 31, 1719, 
London. CSP, Col., xxx1: #439. Cf. Rev. W. Gordon to Council of Trade 
and Plantations, March 3, 1720, CSP, Col. xxxu: #7. At the time of 
the Montagu grant, according to Campbell, cacao was more in view, the 
price of sugar being low. . Op. cit., pp. 164-65. 

. Council of Trade and Plantations to Lord Justices, Oct. 2, 1719, Whitehall. 
CSP, Col., xxx1: #404. 

. Council of Trade and Plantations to Carteret, Sept. 14, 1721. CSP, Col., 
Xxx1l: #666. 

. Council of Trade and Plantations to King, March 27, 1728. CSP, Col., 
xxxvi: #1311. By 1724 it had recommended allowing sugar culture in 
Tobago. To Newcastle, July 24, 1724. CSP, Col., xxxiv, #291, p. 182. 
Cf. Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered 
. . « (3d ed.; London: 1931), p. 45. 

. Council of Trade and Plantations to Carteret, Sept. 14, 1721. CSP, Col., 
Xxxl: #666. 
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was not restricted from planting sugar.’* The expedition he 
sent under Captain Nathaniel Uring (Wring) to occupy 
the islands capitulated to a superior French force; Uring 
ascribed his defeat to the failure of Barbados to lend effec. 
tive aid.° The responsibility of the Barbadians for this 
convenient debacle of a prospective competitor was never 
fixed, but Governor Hart hoped that the settlers would not 
leave Antigua for a new attempt: 

And if his Grace shall decline settling of St. Lucia, it will be an additional 
strength to these Islands, where white persons are so much wanted in case 
of war... .16 

The Council of Trade and Plantations continued to recom- 
mend settlement in the imperial interest, but by 1730 France 
and Great Britain had agreed in principle to evacuate the 
disputed islands. 

Differences over the occupation of the minor West In- 
dian islands did not approach the magnitude of the contro- 
versy over Canada and Guadeloupe, or that over the 
Molasses Act. Indifference or tacit opposition was sufficient 


to defeat the movements for settlement. Walpole’s French 
policy seemed incompatible with active assertion of English 
claims: Governor Worsley of Barbados was to insist on 
English title to Tobago, but only 


in a civil and amicable way, so as to avoid giving any just cause of complaint 
on your part, and to preserve as much as may be of the friendship . . . sub- 
sisting between the two Crowns.17 


14. Council of Trade and Plantations to Carteret, Feb. 1, 1722, CSP, Col., 
xxx: #36i, ii. Warrant, May 4, 1722. CSP, Col., xxx: #126. 

15. cNathaniel Uring,; A Relation of the late Intended Settlement of the 
Islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent . . . (London: 1725), pp. 57, 64-66. 
The order issued on behalf of Montagu superseded the ordinary instruc- 
tions to the governor of Barbados (1673-1767) “not to encourage any 
planting nor to grant... any lands... in any of our islands... 
except Barbados ,and Tobago, 1722-28; . . .” Leonard Woods Labaree, 
Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776 (New York: 
1935), I, #865. 

. To Council of Trade and Plantations, Jan. 26, 1723, Antigoa. CSP, Col., 
xxx: #419. 
. Newcastle to Worsley, May 4, 1725, Whitehall. CSP, Col., xxxiv: #598. 
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As long as Walpole seemed likely to succeed, fear of 
French naval bases tended to be dormant. The movements 
for colonization of the islands lapsed soon after the treaty 
of 1725. The result was that even at this time the interest 
of the great planter as he saw it remained essentially intact, 
while the general imperial interest was passed over. 
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Alpha, University of Arkansas 

Members of the fraternity will regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. David Y. Thomas at Austin, Texas, on Sun- 
day, April 18. Dr. Thomas, well known for his publica- 
tions, was associated with Dr. N. A. N. Cleven in the found- 
ing of Phi Alpha Theta at the University of Arkansas in 
1921. Dr. Thomas was 71 years of age. He retired from 
the University of Arkansas two years ago, and had been 
teaching at the University of Texas since then. 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 

Beta celebrated its Founder’s day in the usual manner 
this year. Despite the war, the attendance was fairly good. 
Beta has always been fortunate in having a large number of 
its members in the city of Pittsburgh and in the nearby muni- 
cipalities. Not only that, but there has always been an excel- 
lent sense of loyalty to the fraternity that has enabled the 
chapter to put on some very fine annual meetings. This year, 
Beta was honored by having Professor Asa E. Martin, head 
of the department of history, Pennsylvania State College, 
accept her invitation to become an honorary member of the 
fraternity. Mrs. Martin also attended the dinner, which 
was held in the College club. Professor Martin delivered the 
Founder’s day address on the subject, “Glimpses of our EX: 
presidents.” The address was both interesting and illumin- 
ating. At this meeting, the following were initiated into 
active membership: Phyllis Leona Charie, Frederick D. 
Graf, Harry E. Ickes, and James A. Kehl. 

The fall initiation was held on December 12 in the 
dining room of the Royal York and was well attended. Pro- 
fessor Oliver W. Elsbree, associate professor of history and 
an active member of Beta, delivered the address. He took 
for his subject, “Some Reflections on the Lost Peace.” At 
this meeting, these students were initiated into active mem- 
bership; Anna V. Brown, Robert E. Carlson, Roy Colt, Jr., 
Jacob U. D’Angelo, Benjamin A. Fleck, Fred H. Hilton, 
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Jr., Mary M. Hood, Helen M. Pollock, and Marion Riet- 
muller. 

Beta awarded two prizes at Scholars’ day, observed this 
year on April 29. The Senior award, a beautiful scholarship 
5 key of the fraternity, given to the senior who has the highest 
| record in history in his undergraduate years, was given to 
Robert E. Carlson, a student in the School of Education. 
He has a record of “A” in all of his history work and almost 
a straight “A” in the other subjects. The Junior award, a 
twenty-five dollar prize, went to Phyllis Leona Charie, also 
a student in the School of Education. 

The University became, several months ago, a training 
center for aircrew men. Since then a thousand young men 
have come for this training. The University is fortunate in 
having the Cathedral of Learning, a building large enough 
to house them as well as to offer them instructional facilities. 
The building has thirty-nine stories above and three stories 
below the ground, making it one of the most remarkable uni- 
versity buildings in the world. Since history is a required 
academic subject, the members of Beta who are members of 
the department of history have been busy meeting these new 
demands. In this way Drs. Oliver, James, Cleven, Geise, 
Elsbree, and Professor Martin have been kept very busy. 

Members of Beta have had a large part in the three-day 
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h ) conference on Inter-American Affairs held at the University 
“ April 15-17, with the aid of the Codrdinator of Inter- 
t ' American Affairs, Washington, D.C. Dr. John W. Oliver, 
“i > head of the department of history, was chairman of the 
“a 4 speakers’ committee, and Dr. Cleven was a member of the 
, j advisory committee of the conference. Dr. Dominic de la 
3 Salandra, assistant professor of history, Duquesne Uni- 
‘ 5 versity, and associate member of Beta, presided at the after- 
me * noon session on Thursday. Dr. Sewell J. Slick, a former 
”d | president of Beta, and head of the department of the Social 
k » Studies, Slippery Rock State Teachers College, presided at 
At | the Friday morning session, and Dr. Cleven read a paper on 
“" | “Some Reflections on Inter-American Relations” at that 
> _ session. 
- Members of Beta were also called upon to take part in 
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the events of Pan-American week, proclaimed by the mayor 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Cleven was a member of the mayor’s 
Pan-American week committee. The main event was the 
Pan-American day dinner at the William Penn Hotel on 
April 14. This affair was sponsored by the Pan-American 
Codperative Foundation of Pittsburgh, aided by several 
other organizations. Dr. Cleven is a vice-president and 
chairman of the educational committee of the Foundation, 
and Robert D. Gregg, head of the department of history, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and an associate member 
of Beta, is also a very active member of the Foundation. 
The Inter-American Institute of the United States, of which 
Dr. Cleven is a president general and Professor Frank S. 
McGinnis is treasurer general and president of Beta, and 
the Pan-American club, of which Dr. Cleven is president, 
Dr. de la Salandra is vice-president, Miss Stella Espey is 
secretary, and Mr. Andrew Petor, Jr., is treasurer, were 
among the helping organizations. The help included a mon- 
etary contribution to defray the expenses of the dinner. 
Guest speaker was Senor Juan I. Elguera, counselor of the 
Peruvian Embassy at Washington. More than three hun- 
dred attended the dinner. 

Dr. Alfred Proctor James (Oxon.), professor of his- 
tory and member of the editorial staff of the HisToriAn, 
recently read a paper on “The University of Pittsburgh in 
the World War, 1917-1919,” before the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Gregg has been very successful in organizing a series 
of ten lectures under the auspices of the Pan-American Co- 
operative Foundation on Latin America. The first three 
lectures were on the history of Latin America and were 
delivered by Dr. Cleven. Dr. Gregg has also taken part in 
panel discussions and on the air under the auspices of the 
Foundation. 

Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, associate professor of history, 
and former president of Beta, has joined the Navy as lieu- 
tenant, senior grade. Lt. Ferguson served in World War | 
from July, 1917, to July, 1918; he is now stationed at Colum- 
bia University. Lt. Ferguson has long been interested in the 
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political history of the United States. His work on the 
Early Politics in Western Pennsylvania was published in 
1937. He has been a member of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and has brought some of the richest 
collections of this part of the United States to the Univer- 
sity. The original papers of the Holland Land Company, 
the early railroad history of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
diaries of pioneer families are among the things that Lt. 
Ferguson has collected. 

Lt. Archie J. Dodds, located somewhere in Africa, has 
written interesting letters of his experiences in that part of 
the world. He became a member of the fraternity shortly 
before leaving for the Army. Ina letter of March 9 to Dr. 
Cleven, Lt. Dodds wrote: “I share your faith as to the great 
part that Africa and Brazil will play in the world of tomor- 
row. . . . Especially Morocco fascinates me because, I 
think, upon it rather than Algeria, the French-African world 
will be based. . . . I think you would find the differences 
between the French of Africa and those of France less pro- 
nounced now than when you were here. The Mediterranean 
in recent years has not been a barrier but a highway for 
social and economic intercourse. Nearly every French fam- 
ily here crossed the sea at least once a year before the war. 
So ties with the homeland are very strong. The proportion 
of French is probably greater now. This is more true of 
Morocco than Algeria. . . . Personally, I am well and 
comfortable, even though, as you may guess, we have here 
something other than a song and dance.” 

Miss Lily Lee Nixon has an article on ‘““The Importance 
of State and National History in Secondary Schools” in the 
January issue of Pennsylvania History. Miss Nixon has 
made a2 name for herself in the local history of Western 
Pennsylvania. Her book, James Burd, Frontier Defender, 
1726-1793, was published by the University of Pennsylvania 
press in 1941. Miss Nixon is a teacher of history in the 
Peabody High School of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, assistant professor of history, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and associate member 
of Beta, has an article, ““A Century of Urbanization in Penn- 
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sylvania, 1840-1940,” in the same issue of Pennsylvania 
History. Dr. Andrews wrote a book on Pittsburgh Gazette, 
which was published by Chapman and Grimes, Boston, 1936. 

Several members of Beta have left recently for the 
armed services: Robert O. Carlson, David Cooper, Harold 
Gondelman, and others. Nicholas G. Stevens, former cor- 
responding secretary of Beta, has been made a corporal. He 
is in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Cleven recently read a paper on “Observations on 
the Industrialization of South America” before a gathering 
in Mellon Institute of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


_ H._Warren Dimmig has been commissioned an ensign 
in the U.S.N.R. and is at present a flight instructor in the 
Navy Air Force. 


Mu, Arkansas State Teachers College 


Clark Elkins, chapter president, has been inducted into 
the army air corps and is in training at the University of 
Tulsa. Nell Irby Barron is the new president of the 
chapter. 

E. L. Higgins reviewed The Man Who Sold Louisiana: 
The Career of Francois Barbe-Marbois, by E. Wilson Lyon, 
in the March, 1943, issue of The Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly. 

Mu chapter celebrated the founding of the chapter with 
a progressive dinner. This is a custom observed annually. 
At each place where a course is served, one number of the 
program is given. 

A large collection of letters written by a Confederate 
soldier, William Wakefield Garner, who enlisted at Quit- 
man, Arkansas, in 1862, has been edited by D. D. McBrien, 
and is appearing serially in The Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly. The letters show much with regard to conditions in 
the Confederate army in Arkansas where he saw service and 
also reveal much with regard to life among the civilian Con- 
federates. The letters were written originally to his wife 
and his sister. 
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_ _ Mu chapter has initiated twelve members this year, and 
is in a very prosperous condition. The chapter will have 
charge of the annual Citizenship Recognition program in 


May. 


Rho, Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 


Professor W. B. Morrison reports that war conditions 
have sharply cut into the college enrollment, but that Rho 
chapter is very much alive. 

To stimulate student interest, the chapter, early in the 
current semester, proposed the writing of competitive papers 
on the general subject of ‘Post-War Planning.” The papers 
were graded not only for content but were also submitted 
to a committee from the English faculty for consideration of 
form and organization. Several interesting papers were 
submitted. Money prizes were given for the two rated first 
and second respectively. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 

Officers during this academic year are: Mrs. Vioalle 
Hefferan, president; Miss Hilda Spiess, vice-president ; Shir- 
ley Earickson, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks, associate professor of history, has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant in the army air forces 
and is now an instructor stationed at Santa Ana, California. 

Ten students were initiated into active membership at a 
dinner meeting on January 24,1943. They are: Marion 
Currier, Clarissa Fuller, Elsie Vivienne Hernandez, Lucille 
Hubbard, Jenny Jensen, Ann Light, Nell Pearce, Reba Rutz, 
Hazel Vallevik, and Phyllis Woods. 

Four members of Sigma chapter were awarded the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree by the University of New Mexico in 
history at the commencement on May 3, 1943. They are: 
Clarissa Fuller, Grace Lloyd Shaw, Harriet Fisher McKin- 
ley, and Conrad Naegle. 

The Charles Florus Coan scholarship prize, awarded 
annually to a graduating senior at the University of New 
Mexico, was awarded this year to Miss Hazel Vallevik, a 
new member of Sigma. 
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Miss Lucille Hubbard, also a new member of Sigma, 
has been announced as the winner of one of the coveted 
Miriam N. Grunsfeld scholarships at the University. 

Miss Grace Russell, now teaching American and Latin 
American history at Mary Holmes Junior College in Mis- 
sissippi, received her Master’s degree in Spanish at the 
University of New Mexico at the recent commencement 
exercises. 

Manford W. Rainwater, a member of Sigma, was 
inducted into the army on March 16, 1942, and is now a 
technical sergeant assigned to the goth Reconnaissance 
Squadron of the goth Motorized Division. He has recently 
been in the ‘“‘war games” carried on by the army in Louisiana. 


Miss Mary Masters, who received her Master’s degree 
in history recently, continues her work as teacher in the 
Farmington, New Mexico, high school, in addition to gar- 
dening, helping at the local USO, keeping house, raising rab- 
bits, sponsoring the Junior class, etc. That’s really fighting 
on the Home Front! 

Harriet Fisher McKinley, for whom wedding bells 
rang recently, has gone to join her husband, Bob McKinley, 
an ensign, now stationed at New Orleans. Mrs. McKinley 
was formerly secretary of Dr. George P. Hammond, dean 
of the Graduate School, University of New Mexico, and 
editor of the HisTORIAN. 

Herbert O. Brayer, the recipient of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for research in American economic 
history, is now living in Santa Fe. His investigations con- 
cern the economic development of the Rocky Mountain 
west after the Civil War. 

Peter Turano, a member of Sigma, who graduated in 
May, 1943, received the C. T. French Medal for Scholar- 
ship and the Phi Kappa Phi Senior Award, both earned for 
highest scholarship. 


Tau, University of Kentucky 


Tau chapter’s publicity and news chairman has been 
called into the army, writes Kate Woods, secretary-treas- 
urer, who also sends the following notes. 
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News Notes 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, president emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, spoke to Tau chapter, in December, at a 
meeting open to all students and faculty, and presented an 
analysis of the war. In March, Tau had a dinner for its 
members and a round-table discussion on post-war recon- 
struction. The program was led by Dr. J. Huntley Dupre 
and Dr. T. D. Clark. 

Betty Berry, president of Tau, was elected to Kappa 
Delta Pi, education honorary. Sarah MclInteer was recently 
tapped by Mortar Board, senior women’s honorary, of 
which Sarah Ann Hall has been a member this year. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 


Dom Mancini, delegate to the 9th National Convention 
of Phi Alpha Theta, has served eleven months overseas and 
is now in O.C.S. His overseas service was in the South 


Pacific. 
Psi, Kent State University 

Dr. William L. Wannemacher, a member of the depart- 
ment of history at Kent State University, has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the army air corps and has been 
sent to Santa Ana, California, as an instructor. 

Psi chapter held formal initiation on February 23, when 
it admitted into active membership one graduate and two 
undergraduate students. The graduate was Doctor Cor- 
nelius D. Penner, a member of the fauclty of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College at Berea, Ohio. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


Owing to the early closing of the second semester (cause: 
the War Program), the chapter’s semester activities have 
been confined to two meetings. On March 11, a formal 
initiation was held, and Edna E. Fisher, Ernest P. Leer, and 
Eric H. Sigmar were duly received into the fraternity. After 
the initiation ceremonies and a business meeting, the group 
adjourned to the Chi Omega room where Wilbert H. Beachy 
and Robert L. Lang, members of the chapter and of the col- 
lege’s debating team, discussed the subject of world federa- 
tion. A social hour followed. On April 11, in lieu of the 
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annual picnic and historical pilgrimage, a dinner was held, 
after which Elsie Singmaster, a special guest, discussed the 
topic of Historical Fiction. A noted Pennsylvania writer, 
Miss Singmaster, dwelt espeically upon her own techniques 
in the writing of three outstanding works of historical fiction, 
Swords of Steel, Rifles for Washington, and A High Wind 
Rising, which have appeared in the past ten years. At a 
short business meeting following the dinner, the annual 
election of officers was held. 

Of twelve seniors elected to the local chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, members of Omega chapter totalled three: Wilbert 
H. Beachy, David C. Houck, and Ralph L. Stehley. Houck’s 
election maintains our record of having every president of 
Omega to date elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Members of Omega who will go into the military service 
immediately after commencement on April 26 to enter 
upon courses leading to army commissions are: David C. 
Howth, Ralph L. Stehley, Ernest P. Leer, and Wilbert H. 
Beachy. All are members of the advanced R.O.T.C., 
Houck this year being Cadet Lieutenant Colonel. Donald 
Herb and Robert L. Lang will enter the Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary to join four other Omega alumni now 
enrolled in that institution. Josephine Fish, retiring secre- 
tary, has been awarded the Chi Omega prize for excellence 
in American history, with character sail tontendin consid- 
ered as determining factors. 

Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 

Although a large number of men were lost by early grad- 
uation, Alpha Alpha chapter was fortunately able to fill their 
places with a large group of initiates, who proved to be ener- 
getic and enthusiastic. The second semester program was 
devoted, primarily, to a study of historical and contemporary 
items leading to a better understanding of the war. Such 
items as military history, certain trends in the present war, 
etc., were discussed. 

A majority of the undergraduates will leave at the end 
of this semester; nevertheless, it is hoped that Alpha Alpha 
will continue operating with the faculty members and grad- 
uate students serving as a nucleus. 
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News Notes 


Alpha Beta, College of Wooster 


Keeping up our good start of the fall when we initiated 
seven new members, we started our second semester with 
the formal initiation of six more: Jane Atkinson ,Joe Bind- 
ley, Betty Lou Dickens, Fred Evans, Richard Matsumoto, 
and John Smeltz. One other member, Grace Ohki, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

For the first time, our chapter is to present a scholarship 
key to the outstanding senior member in the field of history. 
This key is to be presented with the other college awards at 
the commencement on May 10. 


Alpha Gamma, Bucknell University 


During the present semester, Emerson Derr, Marilyn 
Eppley, Mar Saw. Joseph Kulikuskas, Betty Middles- 
worth, and Dorothy Sonn have become members of the 
Alpha Gamma chapter. Mr. Derr was admitted as a grad- 
uate student. 

In January, 1943, Esther Buss was graduated cum laude, 
and Ruth Guarnaccia was graduated magna cum laude. 
Both were elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa; both 
are now enrolled as graduate students in Bucknell University. 

Within the year, Dr. Daniel J. Gage, associate professor 
of history in the Bucknell University Junior College at 
Wilkes-Barre and a charter member of Alpha Gamma, was 
elected to honorary membership in the Bucknell University 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

William H. Griffiths, Cullen Shipman, Michael Wargo, 
and John M. Weaver, all members of Alpha Gamma chap- 
ter, are now in the armed services of the United States. Mr. 
Griffiths has recently been elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In May, 1943, Alpha Gamma will award a scholarship 
key to that member of the chapter who has been graduated 
with highest honors during the preceding year. 

A course in Hispanic American history and a course in 
recent history of the Middle and Far East are now offered 
at Bucknell University. Dr. J. Orin Oliphant teaches the 
former, and Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker the latter. 
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Recently elected officers of Alpha Gamma are: Betty 
Middlesworth, president; Esther Buss, vice-president; and 
Dorothy Sonn, secretary-treasurer. 


Alpha Delta, Marquette University 


In initiation ceremonies held at the Marquette Union on 
November 15, 1942, Alpha Delta chapter initiated six new 
members: Dr. George New, Benjamin Blied, O.S.F., Henry 
Welke, Grace Gaglio, Gladys Caughlin, and John Rouillier. 

At a dinner that evening at the Pfister Hotel, Dr. Ber- 
nard C. Korn, principal of Bayview High School in Mil- 
waukee and member of Alpha Delta, discussed Eber Brock 
Ward’s significance, not only for local history but for the 
larger setting of developing industries throughout the 
Middle West.. 

Joseph Vehling, head caterer at the Pfister Hotel, whose 
hobby for thirty years has been that of collecting rare old 
cook books and who is the author of two books on the history 
of foods, gave an interesting and entertaining discourse at 
the December meeting, held in club rooms at Drexel Lodge. 

John E. Pederson, president of Alpha Delta, resigned to 
enter Marine Officers’ Training School at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, in January. Margaret Fitch, vice-president, was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him as president. Other offi- 
cers are: Gladys Caughlin, vice-president and _ historian; 
Anna Mae Steingraeber, recording secretary; Idella Galla- 
gher, corresponding secretary; Mary Roemer, treasurer; 
Rev. Raphael N. ction. S.J., faculty sponsor. 

At its spring initiation, Sunday evening, March 28, 1943, 
at the Marquette Union, Alpha Delta accepted the following 
into active membership: Michael V. Murray, S.J., Lorraine 
Radtke, John Conren, and Mary Catherine Murphy. After- 
ward, in a dinner meeting at the Pfister Hotel, Dr. Edward 
P. Alexander, superintendent of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, addressed members of the chapter and 
pointed to the records of achievement and sacrifice in early 
Wisconsin history as a source of inspiration for the youth 
of today. His lecture was entitled, ““Worth Fighting For.” 

Added to the list of those from Alpha Delta in the serv- 
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ice of their country are John Pederson, Marine Corps; 
John Rouillier and Eugene Peterson, Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps; and Henry Welke, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Alpha Zeta, John B. Stetson University 


Alpha Zeta chapter has managed to maintain its high 
standards of membership even though the ravages of war 
have hit the university rather severely. In two initiation 
services, Ruth French, Rex Weisenfeld, John Lewis, Ralph 
Matousek, Jane Reese, Pat Pifer, Rachel Clark, J. T. Bur- 
dine, and Max Stamper have been welcomed into active 
membership. Several banquets have been held in honor of 
the new members. 

We still hold our semi-monthly business meetings, under 
the watchful and efficient eye of our sponsor, Dr. G. L. La- 
Fuze, and at other times have social gatherings. We are 
very active on the campus, and have had several discussions 
on contemporary world problems and the difficulties which 
lie ahead. 

Dr. LaFuze, unfortunately, will not be with us next year, 
as he has accepted a position elsewhere; therefore, in recog- 
nition of his aid and the time he spent in organizing our 
chapter, we presented him with a gold loving key. 

At present, prospects seem rather bright for another 
successful year when the fall session opens; however, our 
membership will probably come largely from the women 
students, as so many of the men are being called into the 
armed services. But Alpha Zeta will keep pushing ahead 
and strive to maintain the high ideals and principles of Phi 
Alpha Theta. 


Alpha Eta, Upsala College 


Installed as an active chapter of Phi Alpha Theta on 
March 27, 1943. See page 60 of this issue. 
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